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Play skills give the parent a closer and more effective relation with children and enrich 
family life. 
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Family Reunion 


T LAST WE STAND FACE TO FACE with the glorious prospect of reunited 
families after separations brought about by war. Soon we shall 
be evolving an answer to the problem which has been the concern 

of thoughtful people for weary months and yéars: how can family life 
be pieced together after the men and women come home? 

Mere striplings who left their families the day after graduation from 
high school, or before that, will return with rugged if not hardened 
maturity gained in shockingly little time. Husbands and wives who have 
scarcely seen each other since their wedding day but who separately have 
fabricated independent pictures of their homes and personal relationships 
will test their dreams by realities. Children who have not seen their fathers 
for years and some who have never seen or been seen by them will be- 
come acquainted. Many will not return in the physical body but their 
spiritual presence will be envisioned according to the temperaments and 
beliefs of family members. Families which have been separated from 
home town communities by the demands of war industries will face 
inevitable change when smokestacks cool and wheels stop turning. Military 
secrets withheld from families where open confidence normally give se- 
curity will now be shared. 

Stresses, strains, anxieties, fears, shortages, privations and hard work 
have hovered about the wartime family picture. What will characterize 
the scene of the great family reunion we are about to witness? 

Joy and release prompted by the love, security and ambition which char- 
acterize good family life will, unfortunately, not be universal in the hearts 
of all homecomers. But predominantly the surge of rejoicing sweeping the 
world at war’s end stems not from conquests won nor from principles de- 
fended but from the fact that families may be reunited. All other factors 
are important only as they contribute to this end. 


VERY THINKING MAN AND WOMAN, every intelligent family know 
EF that the release afforded by homecoming is only a prelude to 

problems of personal adjustment, community status and child 
rearing made difficult by encroachments of political, economic and social 
conditions of the times. Even before this war, old patterns of family life 
had been shaken by a fabulous post-war period following World War I 
and a depression coming close on its heels. New patterns had scarcely 
emerged when the second world war brought further disruption. Creating 
a solid basis of home life for the satisfaction of family members and for 
the welfare of society will be no easier now. Yet so strong is the potential 
force of family life for maintaining the satisfactions and virtues mankind 
is striving for—love, integrity, security, health, recognition and achieve- 
ment—that could the potentialities become universal realities all other 
social endeavors would be immeasurably simplified and advanced. 
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It is no more appropriate for us to blame the homes of the land for not 
fulfilling their high calling than to accuse schools, churches, social agencies 
or our government of blundering in performance of their duties. It is 
appropriate that the importance of family life be recognized, that its status 
be safeguarded and that its virtues be cherished and nurtured by all 
agencies concerned with the common good. 


N THIS ISSUE CHILDHOOD EDUCATION emphasizes these facts and 
T considers ways of strengthening family life. We think it timely in a 

year of multiple homecomings, actual and anticipated. We think it 
particularly important as we look ahead for international action for chil- 
dren and for improved human welfare. We hope by this means and 
through the solid efforts of the Association for Childhood Education to 
further substantially a glorious family reunion throughout the world.— 
Winifred E. Bain, President of Wheelock College; Chairman of the Board 
of Editors, CHtLDHOoD EpucaTION. 
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To Everythin g 


To everything there is a season 
And a time to every purpose under the heaven 
A time to be born and a time to die 
A time to plant and a time to pluck up what which is planted 
A time to kill and a time to heal 
A time to break down and a time to build up 
A time to weep and a time to laugh 
A time to mourn and a time to refrain from embracing 
A time to get and a time to lose 
A time to keep and a time to cast away 
A time to rend and a time to sew 
A time to keep silence and a time to speak 
A time to love and a time to hate 
A time of war 
And a time of peace. 


—Feciesiastrs 3:1-9 
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By LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


Conserving Human Resources 


Through Family Living 


The family is and always has been the pri- 
mary agency for health care, preventive med- 
icine and mental hygiene, but the frustrations 
and dislocations brought upon the family by 
two world wars and a depression make it nec- 
essary for social agencies such as the school 
to lend a band. How the schools may as. 
sume their responsibilities for human con- 
servation is described by Mr. Frank, director 
of the Caroline Zachry Institute of Human 
Development, New York City. 


I HAS LONG BEEN ASSUMED that each 
I child belongs to a family and that 

the family performs the various func- 
tions essential to his health, welfare and 
social adjustment. While certain “abnor- 
mal” situations are recognized, such as 
orphans and children in broken families, 
they have received negligible consideration 
and their care has been left to the various 
social agencies. 

The war compelled us to recognize that 
this traditional assumption about each 
child and his family is no longer valid. It 
is scarcely necessary to rehearse the story 
of what has happened to family life dur- 
ing the past four years. The stresses and 
strains and frustrations in many commu- 
nities, especially those where war industries 
were located, were almost unbearable. In- 
adequate housing; the shortage or absence 
of many foodstuffs; the mounting costs of 
food, to say nothing of the complexities 
of rationing; the effect of night shifts, 
graveyard shifts and changing shifts upon 
the customary patterns of eating, sleeping 
and resting; the frequent necessity for pro- 
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longed traveling to and from places of 
work—these and many other adverse con- 
ditions have had a direct impact of far- 
reaching significance upon family living. 
Moreover. in many communities where the 
population expanded enormously there 
were inadequate facilities and personnel 
for medical care, sanitation, recreation, 
education and child care. Along with these 
conditions there was a general uneasiness 
and often acute anxiety over husbands, 
sons and daughters in the armed forces or 
over husbands and fathers about to be 
drafted. 

These wartime impacts were preceded 
by ten years of the great depression. We 
have not yet fully realized what happened 
to so many families during those years of 
unemployment and frustration, defeats 
and humiliation. We entered the war, or 
at least the defense period, with many 
families in a condition of considerable dis- 
organization and often demoralization. The 
defense program and the expansion of war 
industries and the armed forces created a 
labor shortage which brought increased 
family incomes except for the white collar 
workers and others on fixed salaries. Thus, 
from a financial viewpoint, many families 
were better off than before, but it cannot 
be said that the operation of the home 
and the conditions of family life were 
greatly improved as a consequence. 

The experiences of the nineteen-twenties 
indicate that the present post-war period 
may not be very favorable for stable fam- 
ily life. Then there was a great amount 
of restlessness and confusion with a high 
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labor turnover in most industries, much 
moving about, and a rising number of 
family disruptions and divorces. Now it is 
expected that with the enormous shifting 
about of families following the cessation 
of war industries there will be a very large 
increase in marital conflicts and divorces, 
an extraordinary amount of family insta- 
bility, and probably an intensification of 
the many dislocations and difficulties caused 
by World War IL. 

These conditions are all significant for 
those concerned with health care and espe- 
cially for those working in the field of 
school health. However much we may em- 
phasize the importance of public and pri- 
vate health and medical organizations and 
their great achievements, nevertheless we 
must also recognize that the family is the 
primary agent for health care, preventive 
medicine and mental hygiene. We must 
depend upon the home to provide adequate 
nutrition; opportunities for sleep, rest, 
shelter and protection; the care of minor 
ills and disorders, and what we variously 
are calling emotional security—the ab- 
sence of which has such profound meaning 
for health. The basic operations for health 
care and preventive medicine are carried 
on in the home through the daily prepara- 
tion and serving of meals, cleaning, laun- 
dering and all the other tasks of house- 
keeping and the multitudinous practices 
of child care and rearing. Indeed, it may 
be said that only insofar as the family pro- 
vides the kind of infant and early child 
care and socialization which is conducive 
to mental health can we expect to have 
anything which merits the term mental 
hygiene. 

When we do recognize this basic, pri- 
mary responsibility of the family for 
health care, then we can begin to assess 
the real significance of these dislocations, 
disruptions and frustrations to which the 
American family has been exposed and to 
which it probably will continue to be sub- 
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ject for some years to come. Moreover, 
we can and must recognize that for 4 
large number of families, difficult perhaps 
to estimate quantitatively because condi- 
tions vary so throughout the country, we 
must acknowledge that parents either can- 
not or will not perform the functions 
which are essential to child health and 
mental hygiene. 

During the past few years it has been 
customary to scold parents for failing to 
meet their responsibilities for children, 
Parents have been blamed for all the de- 
feats and disasters which have been ob- 
served among children and_ especially 
among adolescents. While these denuncia- 
tions may provide an outlet for our emo- 
tions, they seem to be neither fair nor 
effective because too many families are 
caught in situations beyond their capacities 
and resources and therefore they must, 
even with the best intentions, fail to dis- 
charge their responsibilities while others 
are too demoralized to have any real con- 
cern about what happens to their children, 

It would take too long to describe the 
process but we should at least recognize 
that the traditional patterns sanctioned by 
law, religion, custom and the arts, have 
been progressively breaking down in the 
family. The older conception of the mas- 
culine and feminine roles is no longer feas- 
ible nor tolerable today as women are 
emerging from centuries of restrictions and 
limitations and as men are striving to ac- 
commodate themselves to their altered 
place and responsibilities. The older pat- 
tern of marriage likewise is no longer prac- 
ticable nor acceptable to young men and 
women today who are demanding more of 
marriage and refusing to accept the older 
frustrations and humiliations. 

Housekeeping also has been profoundly 
altered by the transfer of so many func- 
tions to outside organizations, public and 
private. The long-established patterns of 
human relations — husband-wife, parent- 
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child—are being revised in the light of 
new understanding and insights but there 
are no clearly defined equivalents for the 
older patterns and practices now being 
given up. 

It would seem appropriate to remind 
ourselves of what we may ordinarily for- 
get or be inclined to ignore. While it is 
customary to assert the basic social role of 
the family, to proclaim the family as the 
very cornerstone of society and to em- 
phasize its tremendous responsibility, in 
general we are inclined to content our- 
selves with verbal assertions and to pass 
pious resolutions embodying these senti- 
ments. At the same time we find that 
governmental agencies, businesses and in- 
dustries, schools, churches and all the other 
organized activities and professions expect 
the family to adjust to their demands and 
their requirements, to make all the con- 
cessions, to take up the slack due to their 
neglect, deficiencies and impacts. 

The family is supposed to be infinitely 
resourceful and elastic, capable of meeting 
all the crises and difficulties of life and 
still carry on its immense responsibilities 
and perform its many duties and functions. 
Family life is continually exposed to the 
major difficulties of birth and death, ill- 
ness and unemployment and, until recently 
with the beginning of social security legis- 
lation, relatively little has been done to help 
families meet these crises. Almost every 
program for social welfare and human ad- 
vance is focussed upon the family. In- 
numerable public and private organizations 
exhort the family to adopt new, improved 
practices and devices in child health, nu- 
trition, mental hygiene, safety and similar 
programs, but each organization advocates 
its specific teachings and demands accept- 
ance of its special program, making little 
or no effort to reconcile what it teaches 
with the prescriptions and exhortations of 
other agencies and professions. To say 
that the family is confused and distracted 
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by conflicting advice is to recognize how 
we have fractionated family living and 
child rearing into a multiplicity of unre- 
lated and often irreconcilable activities. 

To avoid misunderstanding it should be 
emphasized that every new discovery that 
will improve family living and child care 
should be translated into practice as soon 
as possible. But if we are sincerely con- 
cerned with the needs of families we must 
attempt to orchestrate our different agen- 
cies and professions so that their programs 
and their teachings can be articulated into 
a coherent and feasible way of living and 
rearing children. 


Implications for the Schools 


What are the implications of the fore- 
going discussion for the schools? 

In the first place, it may be said that to 
the extent that the family cannot or will 
not provide adequately for the care, rear- 
ing and social adjustment of children, the 
school as the socially sanctioned agency for 
child care must accept the responsibility. 
The schools must re-examine their usual 
assumptions and their customary programs 
to see where and how their resources and 
facilities can be utilized. 

This does not mean that the school 
should run everything and attempt to gain 
administrative and financial control of all 
agencies and personnel that have to do 
with children. It does mean that the 
school, where increasingly all the children 
and adolescents are to be found for a large 
portion of their waking hours, can provide 
the occasion for the various agencies and 
professions to come together and give chil- 
dren the benefit of their knowledge and 
skills. By incorporating the new knowl- 
edge and insights about children and ado- 
lescents into the design, equipment and op- 
eration of schools the educational program 
can be made an effective instrument for 
the conservation of human resources. The 
schools can, with the collaboration of the 
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various professional groups, increasingly 
provide the advice, guidance and services 
which families need if they are to meet 
adequately their responsibilities for child 
rearing. Through the well baby stations, 
preferably beginning with prenatal guid- 
ance and teaching, then through neighbor- 
hood nursery schools, the kindergarten and 
elementary school, the junior and senior 
high school, we have an unparalleled op- 
portunity to establish continuing contacts 
with the home through which it can re- 
ceive the full benefit of the new knowledge 
and understanding of children and their 
needs at each stige of development. 
Through such a plan we can make an 
effective beginning on the immense task 
of preventive medicine and mental hygiene 
and can start to orchestrate all our agencies, 
professions and other resources for this 
larger theme of human conservation. 

It is important here to avoid the fre- 
quent disputes over the question of whether 
we are relieving the family of its respon- 
sibilities for child care when we propose 
to enlarge the work of the schools or to 
create some new organizations designed to 
meet family needs. No one who recognizes 
that the family is the primary agent, not 
only for preventive medicine and mental 
hygiene but also for the transmission of cul- 
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tural tradition to children, for fostering 
the development of personality in young 
children, can ever be persuaded that any 
organization or agency can possibly super- 
sede it. Likewise, no one who recognizes 
these historical functions of the family 
and is aware of the great distress and frus- 
tration met by parents today can fail to 
realize that we must provide ways of help- 
ing the family to meet its responsibilities, 
It seems clear, therefore, that sooner or 
later every community must become defi- 
nitely conscious of the problem of human 
conservation, recognizing that the educa- 
tion and care of children are but subdivi- 
sions of this larger task. 


The schools must play a central role and, 
depending upon the imagination, courage 
and broad vision of school administrators, 
we can go forward with real hope of being 
able to achieve some of the goals we have 
for so long cherished. Needless to say, for 
such a program teachers and administra- 
tors and all the other specialized personnel 
will need a reorientation and a considerable 
recasting of professional training. If, how- 
ever, we can clarify the concepts and for- 
mulate the goals we seek, we shall be able 
to achieve something of large significance 
not only for children but for our whole 
social life. 
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By BERNICE MILBURN MOORE 


Strengthening Family Lining 


By integrating family life education and giv- 
ing it the aitention and direction it deserves 
and needs, family living can be strengthened 
and improved. Mrs. Moore is consultant in 
community and family living for the Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and for the Austin public 


schools. 


of living, has been subject to radi- 

cal change during the war years. 
No institution can remain untouched in 
such a colossal social and economic up- 
heaval as World War II has been. But 
change need not mean instability. It offers 
opportunity for progress. 

Crisis in the lives of individuals reveals 
strengths and we*knesses. Crisis in a na- 
tion is equally revealing to social institu- 
tions. The family in the United States has 
been subjected to the glaring light war has 
thrown on capacities and capabilities. 

Adequacies and inadequacies in the share 
the family plays in developing mature and 
functioning human beings have been re- 
vealed. Millions of young men and young 
women that the nation was calling “soft” 
in 1940 have proven themselves to be spir- 
itually, intellectually, emotionally and 
physically rugged. Raised on a philosophy 
of peace, with the firm belief that human 
life was of value above all else, these young 
men and women have fought and killed. 
When ideals of individual integrity and 
human dignity were at stake they recog- 
nized that there was no compromise. They 
faced the fact that death was preferable 
to human degradation. 

Military life, so foreign and so lonely 
for civilian men and women, became the 
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way of life for over eleven million who 
accepted it with courage, good sportsman- 
ship, self-control and a high degree of selt- 
discipline. And each of these has its foun- 
dation in family life. The nation has a 
right to be infinitely proud of its youth. 
Nor were the fighting men and women 
standing alone. Backing them was the pro- 
ductive capacity of a nation mobilized al- 
most to its last man and woman. These 
men and women, the mothers and fathers 
of the fighting men, their brothers, and 
sisters, their relatives, displayed what hu- 
man beings can do when it is necessary 
to work to the peak of ability and stamina. 
Families in the United States, then, on 
top of the worst depression in the history 
of the world, on top of a period when 
many were hungry and in ill health with- 
out opportunity to get sufficient food for 
themselves or their growing children were 
able to bring to maturity a group of young 
men and women who could face a war 
and fight it with tremendous skill and 
courage. They, too, have been able to pull 
themselves out of the devastation of un- 
employment to the most productive gen- 
eration in the history of the world. 


Health Statistics 


True it is that there are figures on the 
debit side of the ledger. Over forty per 
cent of the casualties in military service 
before the invasion of France were psy- 
choneurotic—men and women incapable 
of adjusting to the rigors of military life. 
As an index to the emotional stability of 
the nation as a whole, this would seem to 
indicate need for increased emphasis on 
emotional health of parents and, through 
parents, to their children. 
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Statistics available on physical health are 
even more damning. Of over fourteen 
million men examined for military service, 
only two million came up to military 
standards. The services were forced to ac- 
cept 6,500,000 in spite of defects. Remedial 
treatment made 2,250,000 men labeled as 
4-F available for service. About 1,500,000 
were fit for limited service, but 3,500,000 
were found to be hopelessly unfit. It must 
be remembered that these were the men 
in the prime of life, from eighteen to 
thirty-eight years of age. 

The United States Public Health Service 
reports that one out of every six persons 
in the United States suffers from a chronic 
disease or a physical impairment.' 

The implications of these statistics for 
family living are most important. Mil- 
lions of families have evidently been un- 
able to give to their children. proper food, 
medical services, recreation, and rest—those 
things that make for health, both physical 
and mental. Millions of families as well 
have evidently been ignorant of their re- 
responsibility or careless about it, in see- 
ing that their children were given every 
advantage for health. 

This is one way of saying that the health 
of the nation revealed by war rests on 
healthful family living, and the family has 
fallen short in this responsibility, whether 
the cause of failure be economic, social or 
educational. 

As is true of all factors in human growth 
and development, family life cannot stand 
alone. Community facilities, the economic 
condition of the nation, and the pressure 
of public opinion play a large part as well. 
But the fact must be faced that families 
are responsible for the start in life that 
children make. Families are responsible 
for physical sufficiency in childhood and 
for emotional stability in relationships with 
those with whom children live. 
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Migrations and Marriages 


Not only has the war revealed weak- 
nesses in the family, but it has brought 
about rapid change in living of the fami- 
lies. Never have the families in the 
United States been as mobile—not even in 
the early days of westward migration, 
Movement has been from east to west, 
from north to south and all the way in be- 
tween. Movement has been up the eco- 
nomic ladder generally and has included 
movement up the social ladder as well. 

Men and women in military service have 
been stationed all over the nation. Men 
and women in industry have found them- 
selves producing goods wherever materials 
were found. Out of this intermingling 
of persons from regions through the na- 
tion has come a blending of culture pat- 
terns the effects of which cannot yet be 
measured. Everything from recipes to 
ways of doing things has been fused. 
Baked beans from Boston have been com- 
bined with tamales from Texas, and tech- 
niques of baby care from the east have 
been blended with ways of the west. 

Marriages—the greatest number in the 
history of the nation from 1942 to 1944— 
were made between men and women who 
had been girlhood and boyhood compan- 
ions, between the men and women of 
north and south or east and west, between 
men and women who had known each 
other a few days, between men and women 
rich and poor. 

Out of these marriages and out of other 
families who found they had sufficient in- 
come for the first time in years came the 
highest birthrate the nation has experi- 
enced for twenty years. New babies came 
to many young couples who scarcely knew 
each other, to couples who had wanted 
children for years before they were sep- 





1"’Some General Findings as to Disease, Accidents and Im- 
pairments."” Pablic Health Report, March 15, 1940. 
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arated, to couples who had wanted chil- 
dren but had never felt they could afford 
them before, to couples who did not want 
children at all. 

Nor can it be expected that all these 
marriages will last. Some are already 
broken as have been many that were made 
long before the war. Some husbands and 
fathers have been killed. Other men mar- 
ried with an idea that it was a temporary 
arrangement anyhow and will never re- 
turn to the women with whom they spent 
a few weeks or a few months. Numbers 
of men entered military service with a sigh 
of relief to be out of a family situation 
they did not like and will find it simpler 
not to return to the unpleasantness they 
left. 

Women, too, in some of these marriages 
have found it a relief to have their hus- 
bands go. They have practiced “sabotage 
by mail,” as the military describes it, by 
writing that they wish to be divorced by 
husbands in foreign countries in order that 
they might marry “the man I love.” Some 
never again expect to live with the men 
who left. 

Many marriages—and by far the ma- 
jority—will no doubt find that war has 
strengthened them. Many that began on 
shaky grounds will be worked out smooth- 
ly and happily because of the maturity 
war has developed while they were apart. 
Many others that were speedy in courtship 
and hasty in marriage will develop a de- 
termination to make the merriage happy 
because of basic compatability and mutual 
respect. 

By the same token, communities will 
see finer parenthood as a product of the 
war, as they will also see failures in parent- 
hood. “Social parenthood”—community 
care of children through foster homes and 
other means—will no doubt see a tre- 
mendous increase. 

Some see as a definite threat to family 
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life the sex laxity that accompanies every 
war and that has been more apparent, at 
least, during this one. Communities have 
been shocked at the ages of young girls— 
mere children—picked up by military po- 
lice. They have been appalled that not 
only “bad” girls but “nice” girls from 
“good homes” have run into difficulty. 

This would seem to indicate that some- 
where along the way families have failed 
to give values strong enough and substan- 
tial enough concerning the relation of men 
to women and women to men to hold the 
young persons steady during a period of 
tremendous emotional pressure. 

True it would seem that there has been 
confusion in our thinking between love 
and sex. A few educators have talked as 
if they believed that knowledge of the 
mechanics of sex was the essential in a 
happy relationship between the sexes. 
Stress on “the body beautiful” in adver- 
tising, in fiction, and in the “pin-up” girl 
indicates the prevalence of the attitude that 
physical attractiveness is of first impor- 
tance in the man-woman relationship. 

Nor can even a cursory accounting of 
charges war has brought to the family be 
passed over without mentioning the in- 
crease in the number of women working, 
of wives working, of mother-wives work- 
ing. Women have been the manpower 
reserve of the nation. They have accepted 
their responsibility and many have liked it. 
Pressures are already evident that conserv- 
atives in the nation are going to try to 
force women “back home,” out of em- 
ployment. A few even go so far as to de- 
mand that women be forced to produce 
children to “fight the next war.” 

Accompanying the trend of women into 
industry has been the expansion of nursery 
school services as a supplement to family 
living, and many are the families that have 
discovered that a part-time mother is a 
better mother in quality of companionship 
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with children than the full-time mother 
who confuses the number of hours she 
spends with children — quantity — with 
what she puts into those hours—quality. 


Factors in Good Family Living 


Family living in the nation has changed. 
It has been changing ever since the indus- 
trial revolution. It will continue to change 
as long as it remains a dynamic social insti- 
tution. Whether the changes it under- 
goes are progressive or regressive will de- 
pend in the main on a number of factors. 

Satisfying the basic needs of human be- 
ings is the first contribution of the family. 
Physical needs must be met more ade- 
quately if the next generation is to reduce 
the health impairment in the nation. Fami- 
lies must learn what it takes to raise 
healthy children and to be healthy parents. 
Nutrition cannot be overstressed. Rest 
as an important attribute to health must 
become a recognized principle of family 
living. Adequate preventive medical and 
dental care must become available through 
steady and more nearly sufficient incomes 
or by some other means.?, Communities, 
as well as families, must see that persons 
living in them have the maximum in serv- 
ices for healthful living. 

Increasing attention must be given to 
preventive mental hygiene. Children learn 
more by example than through “teaching,” 
and parents are the most powerful ex- 
amples—closely followed by school teach- 
ers—that children possess. No improve- 
ment in the emotional stability of children 
can be anticipated without an increasing 
maturity in the emotional lives of parents. 
Grown-up parents offer children their 
chance to grow up. 

Meeting family situations with our 
minds and less with our emotions; con- 
troling irritability; seeing the point of view 
of others—even children; giving considera- 
tion to each other; raising children for 
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interdependence rather than demanding 
dependence of them; remaining flexible 
and constantly growing to meet new de. 
mands of living; being able to see one’s 
self as one really is; living with good hu- 
mor and courage—all blend into maturity 


in personal living. No child finds these} 


easy of achievement even if he does live 
with them in the home and find them in 
the classroom. 

To meet the ever more complex prob- 
lems of society, families need to make 
every effort to give background in toler- 
ance, in fundamental interests, in basic 
values involved in living in a world whose 
emphasis is more and more turning to the 
welfare of all men. Narrow and bigoted 
family life leads to narrow and bigoted 
community and national life. 


The Need for Integration 
in Family Life Education 


Nor can these be achieved by families 
alone. Science has been applied to social 
processes even as it has to material factors. 
What is known concerning family living, 
its responsibilities, its colossal importance 
in the development of adequate persons 
must be translated in everyday terms for 
ordinary persons the nation around. 

Education for family living must be- 
come a part of in-school and out-of-school 
teaching. It should, of course, begin in 
the home. Certainly it is a definite and 
important part of nursery school training. 
Need of increased emphasis in primary, 
elementary, high school and college educa- 
tion is becoming more and more recog- 
nized. For the persons out of school, it 
must be improved and made both more 
interesting and available. 

An important first step in this integra- 
tion of education for family living in all 
age groups on all levels is continued em- 
phasis of the family as the most impor- 





2 Mr. Frank develops this point in some detail in his 


article on pages 61 to 64 
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tant institution in human relations. Har- 
vard University, in its proposed reorgani- 
zation of curriculum, is suggesting a re- 
quired course in human relations, a step 
in the right direction. 

When family education is taught from 
the point of view of human relations, it 
includes both the art of relationships and 
techniques and the skills essential to fam- 
ily living. It recognizes sex as one impor- 
tant relationship but not as ¢e important 
relationship between men and women. It 
teaches with the perspective that places 
family living in relation to other institu- 
tions that are important to living—the 
school, the church, the government. 

Family living in the school program 
should be integrated in every course 
taught. This is particularly true in pri- 
mary and elementary grades. It is not a 
“new subject” but it is that frame of 
reference that may give meaning to events 
in history, to mathematical problems, to 
art, to literature. It produces a “family 
centered” curriculum rather than a “sub- 
ject centered” curriculum. 

Family living should of course include 
tremendous emphasis on values, on the in- 
tegrity of the individual, on the dignity of 
men, on the cooperative aspects of living, 
on the sharing of life with others, on the 
“belongingness” that comes out of being a 
part of rather than apart from closely knit 
groups of persons. 

Homemaking education is of great im- 
portance in preparation for family living. 
Physical health depends to such a great 
extent on adequate food, well prepared 
and attractively served. It depends on 
efficient and scientific child care. It de- 
pends on cleanliness and sanitation in the 
home. It depends on clothing adapted to 
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need. It depends on efficient time manage- 
ment in the home. 

Nor can the efficiency of operation of 
the home be minimized in its relation to 
emotional stability and satisfactory living. 
Rarely are chaotic homes the seats of calm 
and mature living. 

Men and women out of school—partic- 
ularly men and women getting together 
again after years apart or settling down 
in one community after years of tempo- 
rary living—will need and want help with 
their family situations. 

Informal discussion groups, counseling 
service for individuals and family groups, 
lectures and movies, forums by radio, lab- 
oratory experiences, and home visits must 
all be used to a larger extent than ever 
before for men and women interested in 
strengthening family life. 

Greater happiness in living is the end 
product for which the family strives. 
Greater happiness can come only if fami- 
lies in the nation are willing to see them- 
selves as they really are, to examine their 
failures and their successes, to make an 
effort to gain scientific help they can use 
and understand. 

Families are the sources out of which 
healthy nations are built. On what values 
families hold, on what they see as their 
major contribution to family members, 
on how much effort they are willing to 
put into achievement of emotional and 
physical health, on how great is their de- 
sire to make family life the most satis- 
fying of all human experiences depends 
their stability and their contribution to 
the nation. The family cannot build the 
future of the nation alone. The family 
has the basic contribution to make to that 
future. 
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By JOSEPH K. 


FOLSOM 


Family Needs: Skills for Living 


The general skills every individual needs 
if be is to carry his responsibilities for 
family life are discussed in terms of educa- 
tional aims by Mr. Folsom, teacher in the 
Department of Family Life Education and 
professor of sociology at Vassar College. We 
Shall take a forward step when we cease try- 
ing to define the responsibility of “society” 
or of any institution of society in terms of 
absolute values and turn attention to the edu- 
cation of the individual in such matters as 
handling money, managing time and space, 
developing mechanical and recreational skills, 
and the arts of health, communication, hunt- 
ing and choosing what be needs. 


HE BRITISH HAVE A WAY of stating 
7" issues bluntly and concisely which 
makes it easier to bring the trouble 

spots of our thinking into the open. Last 
year I heard a conservative woman mem- 
ber of the British Parliament address her 
constituents along these lines: “We hear 
so much talk about what we want the 
government to do for us; let us consider 
what we are going to do with ourselves.” 
Yes, we do need to develop individual 
responsibility, and that is what I am going 
to talk about in this article. But we can- 
not expect our citizens to reach higher 
levels of helping themselves unless we 
work through organizations and _ institu- 
tions, including government. One thing 
which family welfare planning needs is to 
get rid of the bogey of “dependence,” 
this political red herring, this false anti- 
thesis between what we do for ourselves 
and what our government or some other 
institution does for us. To put the matter 
in a nutshell—the increased services of 
modern democratic governments to their 


peoples are, in vast preponderance, meas- 
ures which enable people to help them- 
selves more effectively. Education, hous- 
ing, health and recreation play a large part 
in them. 

A democratic government is one organ 
of its people; if its functions enlarge and 
taxes increase in proportion to its func- 
tions, it means that the people are helping 
themselves that much more through the 
governmental form of collective action. 
Our Department of Agriculture has made 
great achievements in tying federal action 
to the local initiative of farmers. Our vol- 
untary educational associations have helped 
to make government of and by as well as 
for the people. 

We are all individually and collectively 
responsible for better family life. How 
and through what institutions we shall 
perform this responsibility is a practical 
and not a moral question. It is a question 
to be redecided from time to time in the 
light of experience. We shall make a for- 
ward step when we cease trying to define 
the “responsibility” of “society” or of any 
institution of society in terms of absolute 
values. 

We exercise our responsibility for fam- 
ily needs through two broad channels. 
First, each of us has to look after his own 
family and his direct personal relationships. 
We may call this private responsibility. 
Second, each of us has a part to play in 
forming public opinion and thus bringing 
about changes in social institutions by 
legislation, financial contribution or other- 
wise. We may call this political or public 
responsibility. Political and religious con- 
servatives emphasize the first; radicals 
often emphasize the second so much that 
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they seem to deny the importance of the 
first. But there is no “either—or”; both 
channels must operate. 


General Individual Skills 


What are the needs of family life for 
which we all carry this twofold responsi- 
bility? Family life needs (1) better ma- 
terial facilities such as housing, schools, 
clinics; (2) institutional changes such as 
better teacher training and selection, im- 
provement in marriage, divorce, employ- 
ment and social security laws; (3) better 
education of individual human beings in 
personal skills of living, in healthy emo- 
tional reactions, and democratic attitudes. 
(1) and (2) require (3), but (3) also 
requires (1) and (2). We can focus the 
whole picture of needs on the plane of 
environment, institutions and politics, or 
we can focus it on the plane of individual 
development and character. But in either 
case it is the same picture. 

In this article I shall use the second or 
individual focus. This leads immediately 
to a consideration of the aims of educa- 
tion which might be detailed in terms of 
subjects, projects, experiences, and so on. 
I would prefer to state them in a less cus- 
tomary way: in terms of general skills of 
living which cut across many activities. 
Some of these I shall merely list, not be- 
cause they are less important, but because 
they are adequately discussed elsewhere 
and space is limited. 

The reader may find that many impor- 
tant things seem to be poorly emphasized, 
for example, sex education, planned par- 
enthood, nutrition, religion, home art. I 
have not forgotten them nor am I trying 
to “soft pedal” anything. I am concerned 
with the question of what general skills 
the individual needs. These skills are 
stated in terms of the mature individual, 
but can be held as guiding aims at all 
levels in the educational process. 
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The material processing skills: food 
handling, clothing, laundry, cleaning. 

The art of handling money. 

The arts of health management, includ- 
ing sex, reproduction, nutrition, exercise, 
sleep. 

Mechanical skills. Both women and men 
need to learn how to take care of the 
ordinary mechanical and electrical devices 
of the modern home, how to make repairs, 
what are the real danger points in our 
machines ‘and gadgets, how to operate 
washing and sewing machines and make a 
field diagnosis on a stalled automobile. In 
this area the average American is prob- 
ably superior to most peoples, but the 
two sexes need to share their traditional 
skills to a much greater degree. 

Recreational skills. The schools could 
well teach a greater variety of games, 
stories, musical and creative arts as prepara- 
tion for family living and adequate parent- 
hood. Play skills give the parent a closer 
and more effective relation with children 
and enrich family life. 

The art of managing time. This art is 
basic to many others. Good family life 
demands relaxation and leisure. Modern 
machinery and construction have given us 
great possibilities for leisure which we have 
only poorly developed. Each new economy 
of time effected by the machine is eaten 
up by new pseudo-necessities of home- 
making so that we seldom get around ta 
the more important activities which would 
spiritually enrich the life in the home. In 
many ways we could simplify; in many 
ways we could learn to do two things at 
once—one with our hands and another 
with our brains or speech organs. 

In every home a few time-study experi- 
ments would be helpful. Probably few 
persons actually know the average time 
they require to perform a familiar series 
of operations such as dressing, leaving in- 
structions, collecting possessions, leaving 
the house, starting the car, with the result 
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that on such occasions some are always in 
a hurry and scolding their children to the 
detriment of all personalities concerned. 
Time management does not necessarily 
mean a rigid clock schedule, although for 
young children this is to be recommended 
during a considerable portion of their time, 
and for commuting husbands it is at cer- 


tain points a necessity. For many, the: 


most useful policy will be to condense 
essential operations into a rapid sequence, 
leaving all the free time in a single block 
at the end of a day or week, rather than 
scattered in fragments. 

The art of managing space. ‘Domestic 
science” became “home economics” and 
might well become “home engineering.” 
Its “how,” “how much,” and “when” 
wisdom needs to be supplemented by a 
little more emphasis on “where.” While 
most homemakers cannot plan their own 
houses, at least immediately, any house 
can be more satisfying if certain principles 
are followed in the use of space. “A place 
for everything and everything in its place” 
is a trite old adage which takes on new 
importance in this age of many possessions 
and complex equipment. Moreover, space- 
efficiency makes possible greater flexibility 
in time management: one can afford to go 
on the impromptu excursion or to change 
his plans suddenly if he can locate quickly 
all the necessary equipment.’ 

Physically a successful home is not a 
collection of utensils but an organic unit 
where every tool can be located with mini- 
mum effort like the keys on a typewriter 
or piano. Many homes are well organized 
aesthetically but not functionally. The 
home could learn a great deal from pro- 
cedures quite familiar in offices, stores, 
military camps, fire and police and public 
works departments. When a person keeps 
his working surfaces—desk and table tops, 
chairs or even beds—piled with objects 
which might be moved to drawers, shelves, 
or even neatly into corners, I often wonder 
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if he has ever thought about the reasons 
for ten-minute or one-hour parking zones 
downtown. Indeed, one method in good 
general education is to help students per- 
ceive common abstract principles like this 
in situations which are concretely very 
different. 

The arts of hunting and choosing. Suc- 
cessful family life in the modern world 
depends very much upon individuals find- 
ing in the outside world the very specitic 
things they need: finding a compatible 
mate through courtship; finding jobs, 
houses, domestic employees, doctors, coun- 
selors, schools, camps, congenial friends, 
recreational facilities, partners for coop- 
erative housekeeping, not to mention many 
material commodities having precise speci- 
fications. We in America live in a world 
of plenty, but we have to spend a great 
deal of time hunting. The thing we indi- 
vidually want is probably available and it 
may also be looking for us, but without 
skill we fail to connect. 

Hunting skill in the modern complex 
world depends upon the use of informa- 
tional media. There is much more to learn 
than the use of the telephone directory, 
the daily paper, the railway time table, 
and the encyclopedia, although many per- 
sons do not even know how to exploit 
these. Too few people know the consumer 
information services such as Consumers’ 
Union. One of the main values of having 
a high level of general education is that 
it enables people to economize time in 
searching, and hence to find more cer- 
tainly or more accurately the numerous 
specific means to satisfy their individual 
needs. Also, the intelligent citizen—the 
person who performs well his public re- 





1 Perhaps one of the great unconscious, vicarious satisfac- 
tions we get from the movies is the sense of ease with which 
important things are done: the leading characters seem to 
be able to carry out immediately—or at least to start imme- 
diately—any action they decide upon. This ease is usually 
made more plausible in the pictures by the fact that such 
characters have servants always at beck and call; “‘ordinary 
people’’ can approach such facility only by keeping their ma- 
terial environments perfectly organized. 
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sponsibilities—is one who knows where 
to get reliable public information, who 
knows also the political “lowdown” about 
his community and the unofficial channels 
through which things get done. A “know- 
your-own-community” project should be 
a “must” in education for family life. 

The art of communication. This skill 
is not as well developed among Americans 
as among some other peoples, notably the 
French. A great deal of household “‘con- 
versation” is little more than thinking out 
loud, and when something important is 
said it does not get said clearly and effec- 
tively. We need to teach more of the dra- 
matic arts and also the art of listening. 
We need to teach the art of giving direc- 
tions and the use of time-saving words 
such as the points of the compass and 
standard names for places, bureau drawers, 
clothing, tools, and so on. This would 
save time for more interesting conversa- 
tion. We need to learn how to conduct an 
argument or even a quarrel in such a way 
as to bring out the real points of disagree- 
ment and to settle them; how to voice dif- 
ferences of opinion without degenerating 
into personal criticism and hostility. We 
need to learn how to nourish the curiosity 
of our children, to give them encouraging 
attention even while we are doing some- 
thing else. Personally effective, “spontane- 
ous,” radiant people are, generally speak- 
ing, those who have learned certain con- 
trols of their own emotions, attention and 
speech to the point where these are “sec- 
ond nature,” like any other habit. That 
they are “free from inhibitions” is only 
part of the truth. They have learned, per- 
haps by accident, what kind of inhibitions 
to be free from, and to practice other 
inhibitions without strain. 

In an educational experiment at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Dr. Eliot 
Dunlap Smith is teaching the humanities 
and social sciences to engineering students 
with this approach. Psychology, for ex- 
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ample, is presented in part by the practical 
problem: how does one go about it to 
memorize something for a certain purpose? 
To control one’s direction of attention is a 
technique which can be studied. 

The art of love, in its broadest sense.” 
Ferenczi said that the greatest tragedy of 
his medical experience was that ~f people 
who wanted desperately to love each other 
but could not. Of course, deep analysis 
and counseling have a large part to play 
here. But much can be achieved also by 
working with the “surface phenomena.” 
Perhaps we cannot will ourselves imme- 
diately to change an attitude, but we can 
will ourselves to do something, say some- 
thing, or change the external situation. 
These surface changes often change the 
attitude of the other person and this re- 
acts favorably upon our own attitude. 
Thus saying something pleasant which we 
do not feel may eventually lead us into 
feeling what we say. 

Even in elementary school, as the Spring- 
field and other projects have shown, one 
can teach children the art of creating 
goodwill between different cultural groups, 
and children are readily interested in the 
life of foreign countries. We may, for a 
time, enjoy a happy family life in our own 
tight little circle, while looking down our 
noses at other peoples; we may exhort our 
children to good behavior by making them 
feel superior to some minority or foreign 
group. But that will not last. Next time 
it may not be we alone who have the 
atomic bomb. Any program for better 
family life in America should today dedi- 
cate itself to international and intercul- 
tural friendship, to world family life! 

Finally, all arts and skills depend on 
the art of managing one’s own emotions, 
often called mental hygiene. “Emotional 
hygiene” would be a better term. How, 





2Sex education can be assumed to be implied here, or 
under health, or both. The schools are still limited in what 
they can do, but at least they can direct students explicitly 
to other agencies and sources. 
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practically, does one control one’s temper, 
overcome fear, get at an unpleasant task 
when bored or restless, get to sleep when 
worried, present an appearance of calm 
when facing an unpleasant meeting, re- 
press the unfriendly slur or joke which 
though admittedly unjustified comes read- 
ily to the tongue’s tip, make the children 
feel firmness or love when one is in inner 
turmoil, and so on? Here again we may 
sometimes have to call in the psychiatric 
counsellor. Yet many people have devel- 
oped their own techniques for doing these 
things. To disseminate this general experi- 
ence, as well as to create a reasonable atti- 
tude toward psychiatry, is certainly one of 
the major tasks of education. 

The development of the other nine arts 
and skills is helped or hindered by various 
emotional attitudes. For example, a parent 
who has developed some skill on a musical 
instrument has an asset valuable to family 
life; but suppose this person seldom or 
never uses this skill because he “‘hasn’t the 
time” or hates to be reminded of how 
much his skill has declined since younger 
days. Here one needs another skill—skill 
in managing time or a new attitude—the 
attitude of enjoying doing what one can 
without pangs of nostalgic perfectionism. 
Or, one may have a prejudice that “‘efh- 
ciency” belongs to war and work and is 
out of place in peace and family and per- 
sonal life. As a result he sells the family 
birthright of a meaningful program for 
the pottage of unplanned futility. Eff- 
ciency does not mean working as much as 
possible; it means working to reduce work! 


History has never before known such 4 
period of essentially democratic planning 
and cooperation—for the purpose of kill- 
ing our enemies. Are we willing to plan 
and cooperate to increase leisure, to in- 
crease love, to enrich life? 

Among the. general attitudes prominent 
in American character, ingenuity or in- 
ventiveness can be capitalized to overcome 
many other difficulties. Americans can be 
stirred to do many difficult things by the 
appeal “to do the impossible.” On the 
negative side, perhaps our most destructive 
attitude is our competitiveness. Even chil- 
dren in our progressive schools easily get 
sidetracked by all kinds of irrelevant rival- 
ries and races and contests which divert 
effort from the goals of self-development 
and of total group achievement. We spend 
“an awful lot of time” trying to beat 
somebody else without any of us getting 
anywhere. However, we have to use our 
national character as we find it, and we 
can guide this competitive attitude into 
more constructive channels and perhaps in 
time reduce its intensity. 

Much of this may sound like a harking 
back to an older philosophy which said 
that the aim of education is to produce 
effective individuals rather than to deal 
with specific current problems. However, 
let us substitute “and” for “rather than.” 
Modern education must perform both 
tasks. It will be democratic education, not 
only because it will deal with the family 
and other current problems, but also be- 
cause it will seek to make all individuals 
effective, and not merely the chosen few. 


@ 


“ 


/ \ COMMUNITY school system whose procedures and goals are 


kept “hidden from the community in some pedagogical corner is a contradiction 


in truth as well as in terms. 
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By MURIEL W. BROWN 


My. Father’s House 
Has Many Mansions 


Miss Brown, consultant in family life educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, points out 
that societies perpetuate and expand their 
cultures through the quality of living found 
in their family groups. She sets up six cri- 
teria for evaluating cultural opportunities in 
American family life today and tests these 
criteria in terms of the cultural ideal we wish 
to perpetuate and expand—democratic cit- 
izenship. 


LITTLE GIRL sat facing a middle-aged 
woman across a tearoom table. 
Suddenly the child leaned forward, 

tossing a pigtail impatiently out of her 
way, and said, “Auntie, I want to ask you 
something. Mother says that one of the 
main reasons people get married is to have 
children. But I can’t see the point of go- 
ing on and on having children if it’s just 
so they can go on and on having children. 
There must be more to it than that!” 

Most of the people who have lived on the 
earth through the long years of its history 
have believed that life has meaning. Be- 
lieving this they have searched, generation 
after generation, for the “something more,” 
adding slowly to a growing fund of knowl- 
edge by having experiences and wondering 
about them. In the beginning the stars, 
the hills, the waters, the trees must have 
baffled the men and women who looked at 
them and asked of each other, “Where did 
we come from? Why are we here? Where 
are we going?” 

Then a time must haye come when hu- 
man beings began to “‘put two and two 
together,” and to remember. Little by little 
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ideas and memories were shared, each gen- 
eration seeming to produce some people 
with a special gift for understanding their 
experiences and explaining them to others. 
Sometimes these interpreters of life spoke 
in words, sometimes through music, some- 
times through painting, sculpture, science, 
the crafts, the drama or the dance. Some 
of them have been artists, some scientists, 
some great religious leaders. Many of them 
have been just ordinary folk trying to ex- 
press beauty, goodness, and truth in their 
own behavior. 

Each generation in its turn has inherited 
the essence of all past human experience 
in the form of values, principles, skills, 
laws and customs. Each generation has 
made its contribution to this heritage and 
passed it on. When we think of human 
achievement from a world point of view, 
at any given: time, we call it “civilization.” 
When we have in mind the particular pat- 
tern of beliefs and practices which each 
different national or racial group has 
evolved out of its own experiences we 
speak of a “culture.” The “cultured” per- 
son is one who has found out for himself 
what values in his culture have most sig- 
nificance for him and has learned how to 
express these values in his daily living. 
Once a part of him, they become the stand- 
ards by which he judges his own behavior 
and the achievements of other men. 

It is because of the crucial part the home 
plays in the “culturing” of the individual 
that most societies in human history have 
cherished and protected their families. 
Schools, museums, art galleries, newspapers, 


| 
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magazines, radios, theaters, symphony or- 
chestras are wonderful interpreters of cul- 
tural values. But fundamental attitudes 
toward life are actually formed in early 
childhood as the child learns to adjust day 
by day to the expectations and require- 
ments of family life. Day in and day out 
he absorbs his culture through the atmos- 
phere of his home. One of the most im- 
portant things his family can ever do for 
him is to reflect the most significant cul- 
tural influences of his generation. 

This is one of the times in history when 
giants walk the earth. Never have homes 
been called upon to mediate forces more 
powerful or influences more penetrating 
than those which press in upon family life 
today. The number of different depart- 
ments in each issue of the popular weekly 
news magazines shows how wide the range 
of our interest is, how exciting the ideas 
and possibilities unfolding in each field of 
human activity. To organize family living 
in such a way that all family members are 
constantly growing in their appreciation 
and use of these possibilities is, of course, 
a major parental responsibility. As life 
crowds in through the windows and doors 
of our houses, along the many avenues of 
communication now open to us, it becomes 
more and more necessary for mothers and 
fathers and children to plan together for 
the kinds of family experiences they want 
—if they really want to be sure to have 
them. 

Planning of this sort is not especially 
hard to do but to be effective it does have 
to be based on certain principles of which 
the following are probably the most im- 
portant: 


Cultural Experiences 
Must Be Well Rounded 


How often the tastes or talents of one 
member of a family dominate a home. 
Recently a father and mother became con- 
cerned because their small daughter was 
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not making the progress they had hoped 
for in her music, although she had seemed 
at first to be really interested in learning 
to play the piano. The parents mentioned 
their disappointment to a friend who was 
visiting in the home. The guest, a writer, 
looked thoughtfully about the living room, 

“As a matter of fact,” he said finally, 
“studying music in this house must be a 
pretty lonesome job. Neither of you is 
really interested in music. Because you’re 
not interested, it plays practically no part 
in your lives. You don’t talk about it, 
You don’t go to concerts. You don’t listen 
to music on the radio. You haven’t a single 
good book about music or musicians in 
your library. I know, for I’ve looked. No 
one in the family either plays or sings.” 

“We never thought of that!” exclaimed 
the startled parents. 

“No,” said their friend, “you haven’t or 
you would have done something about it. 
You both love books, so the house is full of 
them. As soon as your first baby was big 
enough to hold it, you put a book in her 
hands and helped her to love it. Now she 
is twelve years old and books are practically 
her only source of cultural education. She 
is overeducated, for her age, in literature; 
undereducated in music, painting, dancing, 
science, the drama, even religion. 

“I’m not saying,” he continued, “that 
every human being should try to master 
every form of human expression. I am 
saying that the truly cultured person has 
some appreciation of and some standards 
for judging excellence in each of the major 
fields of human effort. And I am saying,” 
pointing an accusing finger at his host and 
hostess, “I am saying that this house is 
culturally lopsided and you ought to do 
something about it!” 

Why not check, tonight, on the cultural 
“balance” of your home. Make a list of all 
the principal arts- and sciences. Go over 
this list, item by item, asking yourself as 
you come to each one, “What is there in 
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our home that would help us to understand 
and appreciate this aspect of our culture?” 
Then make a five-year plan of enrichment 
and get it under way. 


Cultural Experiences 
Must Have Quality 


A small boy sat on the steps of a little 
white house in the gathering dusk, his eyes 
bright with excitement as he hugged to 
his chest a new book. 

“Oh, Daddy,” he cried to the man stand- 
ing behind him in the doorway, “it’s won- 
derful. It’s all about a cat. He lives in a 
big house. He doesn’t have to go out at 
all because everytime he looks out of a 
window he sees something interesting go- 
ing on. Only the windows really aren’t 
windows, Daddy. He’s just looking into 
pictures like the ones we saw in the Na- 
tional Gallery—right into famous pictures! 
Look, Daddy. One is wild horses and one 
is a ship at sea and one is a little black 
house on a high hill.” 

The man sat down beside the child and 
together they turned the pages. “Does it 
bother you that the pictures aren’t in 
color?” asked the father after a while. 
“The real ones are, you know.” 

The little boy shook his head vigorously 
from side to side. ‘No, it doesn’t, Daddy,” 
he said, “because you can easily tell what 
they mean, even when they’re all brown.” 

The best paintings, the best music, the 
best moving pictures, the best books, the 
best scientific experiments are those in 
which the artist, the author, the musician, 
the actor or the scientist reveals some new 
truth or throws some new light on an old 
and puzzling human problem. Each form 
of art, each branch of science expands in 
accordance with basic laws or principles 
which give harmony and consistency to all 
creative activity within each field. Not 
until a person knows what these principles 
are can he fully understand what the artist 
or scientist is trying to tell him. Once he 
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does know he is free to form opinions, to 
like or dislike, to accept or reject any work 
of art or science because he has reasons 
for the conclusions he has reached. 

Parents have tremendous responsibilities 
to children in this matter of forming tastes 
or standards. Fifty ten- to fourteen-year- 
olds piled into a bus this summer, home- 
ward bound after three weeks at a moun- 
tain camp. There was a mad scramble for 
seats, then tense silence. Every child on 
board was either hunched over a comic 
book or breathlessly waiting her turn for 
one. This is not the place in which to dis- 
cuss the threadbare topic of “funnies” for 
children. But it is appropriate to em- 
phasize again the fact that there are stand- 
ards of excellence in every field of ex- 
pression by which the quality and impor- 
tance of work in that field can be judged, 
including cartooning. The child who has 
been taught something about draftsman- 
ship and has learned to like cartoons in 
which drawings and ideas both have merit 
is not likely to turn her back on the green 
and gold of a lovely. countryside in sum- 
mer to spell out laboriously line by line the 
stupid gags on thirty-five pages of literary 
slapstick, wretchedly printed and atro- 
ciously colored. 

It seems equally likely that the little boy 
learning with his father’s help to enjoy 
Rousseau’s “Banks of the Oise” in The 
House of a Hundred Windows is develop- 
ing sensitivities and insights which will en- 
able him to appreciate and respond to some 
of life’s most beautiful experiences. 

If you are interested in checking up on 
the validity of some of your ideas about 
what is “good” in music, art, literature 
or crafts seek out and listen to people who 
know. Ask your librarian for some of the 
fine popular books written for the special 
purpose of helping people orient them- 
selves in the different fields of art and 
science. There are persons in every com- 
munity with specialized knowledge which 
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they are glad to share. A woman with 
great skill in ceramics, for instance, has 
brought pleasure to dozens of men and 
women in her town by teaching them to 
mould beautiful pottery. Make the climate 
of your home a good climate—for your 
own sake, yes, but even more for the sake 


of the child who is going to absorb it. 


Cultural Experiences 
Must Fully Represent Our Culture 


The people of the United States are, lit- 
erally, the heirs of the ages. The Spanish 
Americans; the Indians; the Negroes; the 
Americans of British, French, German, 
Scandinavian, Oriental and Slavic descent; 
the people of Jewish, Catholic, Protestant 
and other faiths have all come to us bear- 
ing gifts. Into our developing culture we 
are weaving the music; the art; the social, 
political, and economic philosophies; the 
religious beliefs; the manners and customs 
of all who have joined with us to build 
a new nation. 

Are you helping your family to deepen 
its appreciation of these contributing cul- 
tures? Do you look for opportunities to 
have people from other countries come to 
dinner in your home, to sit with you in 
front of your fire exchanging experiences 
and points of view? What music do you 
listen to on the radio or phonograph— 
Negro spirituals? Spanish folk dances? 
German lullabies? Italian operas? Russian 
symphonies? Chinese temple music? These 
are the voices of people whose ways of liv- 
ing have been different but who speak an 
international language. Each has something 
to tell you born of his joy and his sor- 
row, distilled from his unique experience 
with life. Are you listening and helping 
your children to listen? 


The Home Must Experience Culture 
in as Many Different Ways as Possible 


A famous physician once said that the 
principal sign of maturity in a grown per- 
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son is the ability to meet life situations as 
they come up in terms of their require- 
ments. One becomes mature by learning 
how to recognize these requirements more 
accurately and how to deal with them more 
effectively day by day. This growing 
ability comes not from any one field of 
knowledge but from the constant interplay 
of experiences and ideas of different kinds. 

How marvelously the arts and sciences 
supplement each other in revealing the 
varying aspects of the same fundamental 
truths! Take, for example, the concept of 
the Four Freedoms. First suggested in con- 
versations between statesmen; then report- 
ed in news dispatches; elaborated in edi- 
torials, articles, books, and stories; devel- 
oped in pictures, music, plays, and ser- 
mons, some of its most important and 
far-reaching implications are now becom- 
ing so clear that many people are seeing 
applications in their own lives. 

The more varied its sources of inspira- 
tion and information the more successful 
a family is likely to be in providing cul- 
tural experiences which meet the tastes and 
needs of family members of all ages. 
Among these resources are churches of all 
denominations; radio programs; motion 
pictures; books; recordings of music, 
speeches, and readings (now often available 
for home record players); museums and 
art galleries; traveling exhibits; pamphlet 
materials; study guides; consultation serv- 
ices; forums; lectures; institutes and other 
community education activities including 
the mobile clinics and demonstrations 
which bring the fundamentals of culture 
to some of our more isolated communities; 
public and private schools; artists; crafts- 
men; professionally trained workers, and 
plain “specialists in the art of living.” 

Never have the resources of the earth 
and the treasures of time been so easily 
within the reach of almost every home at 
so slight a cost. Because we live in a coun- 
try which has been spared the devastation 
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of war we are, in a very special sense, 
responsible for preserving the values essen- 
tial to the continuing development of a 
world culture. It is not only a privilege 
but an obligation to learn how to make 
intelligent use of the media through which 
these values may be interpreted to us. 


Each Member of the Family 
Must Be Free to Choose and Develop 
His Own Cultural Experiences 


A wealthy business man once looked rue- 
fully down the long aisle between two rows 
of looms in a cotton mill. “I suppose I 
should consider myself a success,” he said 
suddenly, turning to the friend who was 
with him. “But I don’t. Thousands of 
men could run this business as well as I 
do. No one can paint the pictures I might 
have painted if I’d had backbone enough 
to stand up for my talent when I was nine. 
Father made up his mind the day I was 
born that I would be ready to take over the 
mills when he retired. You never knew 
him, did you, John? That kid with his 


paint box didn’t have a chance.” 


There are four conditions which must 
be fulfilled if an individual is to develop 
his own capacities for enjoying and con- 
tributing to his culture as every individual 


should do: 


He must have opportunities to experiment 
with different kinds of raw materials for cre- 
ative expression—clay, paints, crayons, textiles, 
colors, musical sounds, seeds, plants, leather, 
woods, metals. 


He must have a chance to work intensively 
in some chosen field toward which he has special 
inclination. 

He must have direct experience with the 
best in several fields—hear good music, see 
good pictures, read good books, study good 
caricatures, observe good behavior. 

He must have many opportunities to discuss 


his opinions and experiences with others whose 
interests are similar, especially those who have 
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been successful in using the media he is explor- 
ing—artists, writers, poets, sculptors, historians, 
business men, craftsmen, teachers, scientists, 
politicians. 

It is only through the free exchange of 
ideas and impressions that we can learn to 
think and feel clearly. The most “cultured” 
homes in the world are those in which 
many personalities from many walks of 
life are welcome guests, sharing with 
family members their rich and_ varied 
experiences. 


The Family Must Have Incidental 
Experiences in Which New Cultural 
Concepts Are Enjoyed and Developed 


A mother took her fourteen-year-old 
daughter on a journey. “You haven’t had 
anything new or different to think about 
for a long while, Jean,” she said. ‘So 
you’re spending much too much time 
thinking about yourself.” 


They stayed for a night in an old, white 
colonial inn and slipped quietly out the 
next morning in the tender light of an 
early summer dawn. The _ elm-shaded 
streets of the village were very still as 
mother and child made their way past 
picket fences, green lawns and bright, old- 
fashioned gardens to a lane which led to 
a little rustic bridge. Mists were rising 
from the little river, as they rose one fate- 
ful morning so many years ago. 


The little girl looked up at the trees and 
the sky and down at the softly gliding 
water, repeating slowly the words on a 
small plaque nearby: 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled . . . 


Suddenly she stopped reading. “Oh, 
Mother,” she whispered, “I never knew 
what it meant before. I won’t forget this, 
ever!” 


(Continued on page 100) 
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By KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 


It Takes Both Home and School 


"It takes both home and school to insure 
the growth of personality that is mature, 
poised, socialized and rich in potentialities 
for service,” says Mrs. Taylor, consultant in 
family life education, Seattle, Washington, 
public schools. Mrs. Taylor discusses three 
reasons why home and school have failed 
each other in the past and describes some 
ways in which a public school family life 
education program is contributing to better 
home-school collaboration, child develop- 
ment, and parent-teacher leadership in the 
community. 


chiatric hospital remarked, “With 

the exception of those having or- 
ganic diseases, all our patients are here be- 
cause of the type of family they came 
from. The trouble is that the large ma- 
jority of our population still is dragged up 
by unskilled labor. Very few parents have 
any real preparation for the task of child 
nurture, the most important job anyone 
ever has.” 

In almost every conference on delin- 
quency two things are emphasized—that 
the germs of delinquency are implanted in 
the earliest years and that parents have 
failed to meet children’s needs. Both ob- 
servations are true, but if the parents have 
failed who has failed the parents? Have 
churches, schools, communities provided 
the education parents need to guide their 
children wisely? Until the answer is “yes,” 
we who have accepted responsibility for 
the education of “the whole child” have 
not fulfilled our mission. 

All thoughtful students of education 
agree that the family is of first importance. 
From birth through high school every child 
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spends ten of his waking hours at home 
for every one spent at school. The larger 
proportion of this time is highly charged 
with the deepest human emotions—with 
love that is fulfilling and releasing; with 
courage and aspiration; with fear, hate, 
rivalry, despair or with some of the many 
gradations between these two poles. For 
the schools to attempt the all-around edu- 
cation of children without the collabora- 
tion of the homes is a frustrating and at 
times a hopeless task. To be successful the 
schools must accept these facts: The par- 
ents are primarily responsible for childhood 
education. The schools are simply their 
auxiliaries to build upon, amplify and ex- 
tend the basic lessons learned at home. 

On the other hand, the present-day 
family alone cannot provide adequately for 
the development of the whole child even 
in primary and preschool years. Learnings 
through group interaction are indispen- 
sable, as are the richer opportunities for 
creative expression and skill development 
provided by good schools. It takes both 
home and school to insure the growth of 
personality that is mature, poised, social- 
ized and rich in potentialities for service. 
Why, then, have these two mutually indis- 
pensable institutions so often failed to 
work hand in hand? Why have they even 
operated in total ignorance of one another’s 
problems and goals, and sometimes in dis- 
trust and suspicion? 

Three major reasons emerge. Too often 
conferences are not sought by parents or 
teachers until the child is in trouble. Con- 
tacts at P.T.A. meetings frequently remain 
superficial and perfunctory. The lack of 
technical understanding on the part of 
parents and the lack of life experiences 
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The play groups have 
proved of primary 
importance in 
providing social 
experience for 
preschool children, 
education for parents, 
and an excellent 
foundation for 
continuing 
home-school 
cooperation 


Courtesy Seattle 
Board of Education 


on the part of many teachers tend to make 
really vital contact difficult. Parents and 
teachers are too apt to see things from op- 
posing points of view which interfere with 
their mutual acceptance and respect. 
Respect for the parents’ job is the foun- 
dation of good family living as well as of 
creative and releasing relationships be- 
tween home and school. As teachers we 
must always remember that the great ma- 
jority of young parents—and older ones 
too, for that matter—feel inferior and 
apologetic ‘about the kind of job they are 
doing. They realize that they have had 
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no real preparation for parenthood. “I am 
just a failure as a mother,” is a familiar 
remark. 

In addition, society as a whole still gives 
little more than lip service to the impor- 
tance of the parents’ job and, as indicated 
earlier, most of that is negative. There is 
too little recogriition of those devoting 
their lives to the nurture of personality— 
teachers and parents, but parents least of 
all. After a recent story in the Seattle 
papers headed, “Mother of Ten Works at 
Boeing’s,” this writer happened to meet the 
mother during a trip through the plant. 
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“That was an interesting news story about 
you the other day,” I remarked. “Yes!” 
she replied. “That’s the first time I ever 
had my picture in the paper!” One may 
be an excellent mother of a large family 
and receive no recognition until she leaves 
her children to work in a factory! 

Children are sensitive to such attitudes 
and are apt, as are all of us, to follow the 
general trend of public evaluation, often 
quite unconsciously. Until teachers and 
children—and parents themselves—recog- 
nize the primary importance of the parénts’ 
contribution they cannot be expected to 
put their best efforts into preparation for 
it. Respect for the parents’ job, for par- 
ents as individuals, and faith in their ca- 
pacity for growth, given adequate guid- 
ance, are the keynotes of any adequate pro- 
gram of family life education and of gen- 
uine home-school collaboration. 


Certainly, then, contact between home 
and school must not be limited to trouble 
shooting with results similar to those in 
one neighborhood where eyebrows were 
lifted every time Mrs. Jones started for 
the school. The neighbors knew that her 
Johnny had been called to the office again. 

Equally tragic is the sinking feeling 
many teachers have when they see a par- 
ent entering school. “What is the matter 
now?” they question. Schools should take 
the initiative in inviting parents and in 
sharing insights with them. Most parents’ 
reading and study have been concerned 
primarily with the development of the in- 
dividual child in the home and with re- 
lationships within the family, rather than 
with the principles and goals of modern 
education. Therefore, there is need for 
firsthand observation of school practices 
to illuminate any theoretical presentation. 

Teachers and administrators should never 
tell parents but should search with them 
for ever better ways of preparing children 
for full and abundant life. None of us 





knows all the answers, for the thrilling 
thing about education, as indeed about life 
itself, is that we must constantly seek new 
frontiers and wider horizons. In this search 
the contributions of parents are essential, 
We need the life-giving motivation of their 
deep concern for their particular child’s 
well-being as much as they need our pro- 
fessional expertness, objectivity and_per- 
spective. We all grow most when up 
against a life problem and here parents 
have the advantage. Facing perplexities in 
the development of their child, which most 
of them have not been prepared to meet, 
releases in them energy and enthusiasm for 
fresh endeavor. The receptivity of those 
parents who recognize their need for help 
makes them responsive and eager students, 
an inspiration to any teacher. 


This is particularly true of parents of 
preschool and primary pupils to whom the 
development problems of children are rela- 
tively new. Teachers of the earlier grades 
have often made use of the parents’ needs 
and interests to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. One, for instance, arranged an 
hour of teaching and, while several sixth 
grade students looked after the small chil- 
dren in an adjoining room, discussed with 
the parents the principles involved. An- 
other teacher particularly successful in es- 
tablishing warm contacts with parents— 
Agnes Adelsperger of the Stevens School, 
Seattle, Washington—invites the parents 
for a whole morning early in the term. 
The children write invitations, serve as 
ushers, and give short explanations of the 
work to be done. For several terms every 
parent has attended with the exception of 
those whose business hours interfered. The 
visits are appraised in these letters: 


First of all I wish to express again my pleas- 
ure at being able to attend a session of your 
elass. I was most interested to see just what 
was being done. I was impressed again with the 
necessity for patience in the handling of little 
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folks. I also noted the constant change of work 
and the frequency with which quiet time was 
interspersed with activity. I think we too often 
expect to keep children at some steady work, 
forgetting that they need to move around and 
have a change. Then they return, refreshed, to 
the more serious things. 

I was most pleased to note the change in 
Robert. He has lost so much of his former 
shyness and self-consciousness. I believe the 
most outstanding lesson I learned (and you will 
probably be amused at this) was that my boy 
was not the smartest one there; that there are 
many others just as smart, and others a good 
way ahead of him. You know it is a fault of 
loving parents to see cleverness in one’s own. 
We are naturally proud of Robert and I be- 
lieve he is a smart enough little fellow, but | 
find there is a great deal of help I can give him 
—a complete cooperation with his school pro- 
gram—not with the idea of his being a “smarty” 
but to be a good student and cooperative with 
his teacher and his class. 

I like the spirit of your class and I feel you 
are giving the little folks a very fine start fur 
the years of school to come. 

te * 

Thank you so much for specifically inviting 
me at a given time to visit Dorothy’s class 
through a whole session. I have no criticism 
to make and certainly nothing constructive to 


suggest. Neither have I any comparisons to 
draw. However, I am convinced that as a 


kindergaren teacher who understands little chil- 
dren, who sincerely shares their interests and 
problems, who teaches in a way with which no 
parent could find fault, you are understanding. 
I am grateful to know my child goes into the 
care of such a person each school day. I am 
grateful, too, for the prayer-poems and pictures 
in the room. Thank you again. 


I would like to tell you again how much 
I enjoyed my visit to your class last Wednesday. 
I was surprised to see how Alfred acted in 
school. His grandmother thought he should 
have gone into the first grade last September 
on account of his size. I could surely tell her 
he is just in the class he belongs in. Other 
things I got out of the class were the way you 
worded things to get the children to do things 
you wanted them to do. To be patient, give a 
child time to do things. Do not hurry him all 
the time. Keep the tone of your voice quiet. I 
tried these things on Alfred and they worked. 
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I was favorably impressed by my visit to 
the kindergarten session. I thought these things 
especially commendable: (1) the firm but 
friendly atmosphere; (2) the wide variety of 
subjects integrated in the program—music, 
rhythm, speech, interpretative, creative activ- 
ity, poetry, etiquette; (3) the self-reliance of 
the children; (4) the sensible balance of physi- 
cal activity and rest. The children are accom- 
plishing more than I had expected. I think it an 
excellent idea to invite the mothers. If there 
is any way in which we can help I’m sure we'll 
be glad to help. 

* a te 

It was a real privilege to be in attendance at 
one of the regular sessions of your class. The 
problems that arise at home are obviously ever 
present in the classroom and by observing your 
tactful and efficient handling of a large group 
I was able in that short period of time to ar- 
rive at decisions on how to guide my son. 

I can see that Ken must “come of age,” be 
more independent and self-reliant. Your re- 
sults with him along this line were really an 
eye opener and I can see clearly that, as most 
mothers do, I’ve treated my youngest as a baby 
too long. It is necessary, of course, that my 
program closely parallel yours. All possible 
contradictions should be removed. I’m going 
to take advantage of your generous offer to 
discuss various techniques on which I’m in 
doubt. The most important part of education is 
a good start and I am certainly thankful that 
Ken is under your guidance this year. 

ob * 3 


These excerpts from the letters of moth- 
ers who were from varied educational and 
economic backgrounds show how much 
such a visit can do to improve the rela- 
tionship between mother and teacher, to 
increase the mother’s understanding of 
the school’s values and to deepen her in- 
sights regarding the needs of her child. 

A number of similar mothers’ visiting 
days throughout all the Seattle schools are 
a part of the family life education pro- 
gram. They have been successful in deep- 
ening the mothers’ insights regarding the 
purposes of education and appreciation of 
their own child’s school. The mothers are 
prepared for the visits through family life 
classes. In most instances, the day starts 
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with a short talk by the principal. Then 
during the day the mothers record inci- 
dents contributing to the development of 
the students—democratic attitudes and 
practices; skills for vocational adequacy; 
skills and appreciations for the enrichment 
of life; skills and understandings con- 
tributing to good family living, to social 
sensitivity and personal growth. Some of 
these incidents are read and discussed while 
teachers and parents lunch _ together. 
Though some of the teachers are appre- 
hensive at the prospect of such visits, the 
consensus afterward always is that they 
had been given a real lift by the enthu- 
siastic appreciation of the mothers. 

Some schools vary the visits with as- 
sembly demonstrations of particular phases 
of the program, followed by a joint dis- 
cussion of the things observed. In many 
instances the discussion turns to the effect 
of the school program on the child’s ad- 
justment at home—adequate time to par- 
ticipate in family activities, to play out- 
doors, and to develop hobbies and interests 
of his own. 


Cooperative Play Groups 


The Seattle plan of cooperative play 
groups which has been the cornerstone of 
this program has grown out of the eager- 
ness of young parents to provide the best 
for their children, and recognition on the 
part of the supervisory staff of the Seattle 
schools of parents’ problems and their po- 
tential contribution to the school program. 
From one in the fall of 1941 to thirty in 
1945, the play groups have proved of pri- 
mary importance in providing social ex- 
perience for preschool children, education 
for parents, and an excellent foundation 
for continuing home-school cooperation. 
A full account of the organization of these 
cooperatives is available elsewhere, but a 
brief picture may be pertinent here.’ 

Interested parents take a course called, 
“Guiding Children’s Play,” offered by the 
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consultant in family life education. It 
consists of twelve weeks intensive study 
through lectures and prescribed reading, 
thirty hours observation at nursery schools, 
a personality study of a preschool child, 
and an examination. The University of 
Washington allows three credits for stu- 
dents enrolled in the university. Mothers 
completing the course receive a certificate 
from the public schvols enabling them to 
serve as supervisor of children or as su- 
pervisor of mothers in the cooperative play 
groups for children from two to five years 
of age. All those expecting to participate 
in such groups are urged to complete the 
course even though they do not expect to 
serve as supervisors. 

The play groups are planned for chil- 
dren whose mothers are not employed out- 
side the home. They meet three hours in 
the morning five days a week. They are 
staffed entirely by mothers who work un- 
der the direction of a full-time assistant in 
family life education. The supervisor of 
children is present the three hours each 
day to give continuity. After a period of 
pre-service education each mother with a 
child in the group assists one morning a 
week. Since the groups average fifteen in 
number, there is always one adult to every 
five children. When there are more chil- 
dren there are correspondingly more adults. 

The supervisor of mothers directs new 
mothers in their observations, holds con- 
ferences with them regarding what they 
have seen, reads their reviews of required 
books, and confers with the supervisor of 
children after the mothers’ first participa- 
tion. It is her responsibility to arrange the 
programs for monthly meetings which 
always include vital discussions of hap- 
penings and techniques in the play group, 
a talk by a specialist, or reviews of author- 
itative literature. The monthly meetings 
are usually preceded by a business session 





1 Taylor, K. W. “Cooperative Play Groups in Seattle.” 
Journal of Home Economics, June 1944. Reprints available 
from Family Life Office, Seattle Public Schools. 
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led by the group chairman, who is still 
another mother. The business session in- 
cludes reports from officers and committee 
chairmen since each group is a cooperative 
business concern on its own as well as an 
educational project. 

The vitality of the groups is indicated 
by the fact that the attendance remains 
close to one hundred per cent of those 
enrolled, with a large percentage of moth- 
ers also in attendance. The principal and 
kindergarten teachers of the nearest school 
are always invited, along with the kinder- 
garten and primary supervisors, and the 
specialists in family life education, home 
economics, music and rhythms, art, and 
nature study. 

When there is space the groups meet in 
the schools. Unfortunately, only six are 
so housed at the present time. The others 
meet in kindergarten rooms of churches, 
field houses in the city parks, or in private 
homes having adequate indoor and outdoor 
play space. In many of the groups not 
located in schools, the mothers keep in 
close touch with the principal and kinder- 
garten teacher. Some of the grade school 
children participate by making gifts, read- 
ing stories, or having parties. In school 
centers the older children make toys, ar- 
range pictures and flowers, and help the 
young ones during fire drills. In addition, 
children from sixth grade through high 
school observe and study children and 
mothers in the play groups as the basis 
for their discussions on child care and 
family relations. To see the mothers as 
active participants in school affairs is ex- 
cellent education regarding home-school 
cooperation and the dignity of the moth- 
ers’ contributions. As one little lad re- 
marked, ‘“‘The mothers are teachers too!” 

The growth of the mothers participat- 
ing in the cooperative play groups has 
also been particularly gratifying. Many 
of them have developed as leaders in com- 
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munity affairs, are giving significant lead- 
ership in the parent-teacher associations, 
and have promoted really vital educa- 
tional programs throughout the school sys- 
tem. They have been an especial joy to 
teachers genuinely eager to promote closer 
working relations to parents. Based on 
happy association with the kindergarten 
teacher even before the child has become 
her pupil, these mothers have in some in- 
stances continued to give one day a week 
to assisting in school. It is hoped that as 
their children progress through school the 
mothers may continue to participate, con- 
tributing their skills and knowledge to 
enriching the school program, planning 
cooperatively with teachers and adminis- 
trators for improved learning experiences 
for the children, unifying and correlating 
the purposes of home and school. 


Education Is a Two-way Process 


No article on parent-teacher collabora- 
tion would be complete without re-empha- 
sis upon the great value of individual con- 
ferences regarding each child. These con- 
ferences should be carried out at least once 
each term at the invitation of the school to 
all the parents so that those facing special 
problems will not feel singled out. There 
is also a place for the informal descriptive 
periodic report regarding each child’s needs 
and progress. The reporting should go 
both ways, however, to indicate the school’s 
concern with the child’s home life and its 
respect for the point of view of the par- 
ents. Also, in any thoroughgoing plan it 
is as necessary for teachers to visit che 
homes as for parents to visit the schools. 
For two years every teacher in Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, was required to visit the home 
of every child in her room once a semester 
on her own time. At the beginning of 
the third year the teachers voted ninety- 
seven per cent to continue home visiting 
because it more than repaid time spent. 
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Courtesy ‘'Seventeen’’ Magazine (June 1945) 


Potters’ hands—family style 


When parents, children and staff work and 
play together in the informality of a school 
workshop, more than finished projects re- 
sult, Good companionship and deeper appre- 
ciations of each other as people are inevitable. 
Mr. Wittick, director of the industrial arts 
department at the University of Chicago 
High School, describes shop nights, spon- 
sored by the University Laboratory Schools. 


HILDREN AND PARENTS working and 

playing together! Father and son 

building a sailboat and planning good 
times with it as they work. Families 
building bookcases and lawn furniture, 
refinishing antiques, polishing old brass 
and copper kettles! Laughter, sounds of 
planing, sawing and hammering. 
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Shop 


Youngsters helping parents 
make or repair toys. Girls 
showing fathers how to use 
tools! Mother and daughter 
and sons painting pictures, 
modeling clay, fashioning 
plastic costume jewelry. 

Teachers here are members 
of the group, not classroom 
directors. Here they work as 
people, learning and perfect- 
ing skills just as everyone else 
is doing. 

A regular beehive of activ- 
ity; everyone enjoying it to 
the limit. A chorus of- pro- 
testing groans arises when the 
crew comes along and blinks 
the lights to let us know that 
it is time to stop. Everyone 
wants to work until mid- 
night! 

For the past eight years this has been 
happening one evening each week during 
the winter quarter at the University of 
Chicago Laboratory School shops. Last 
year the nightly attendance averaged 
forty persons. The largest attendance was 
sixty-five and the smallest thirty (on a 
stormy night). 

Each year the program is announced 
about mid-November in a letter to the 
parents. Everyone in the school, including 
teachers, office staff, and faculty members 
of the department of education, is invited. 
The letter states that children may not 
come unaccompanied by parents. In- 
cluded are a list of possible activities and a 
statement that materials of all kinds will 
be available at cost. The hours are usually 
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from seven to nine on Tuesday evenings. 

In the shop room, which is about sixty- 
five feet square, are workbenches, wood- 
working lathes, a print shop with book- 
binding equipment, a complete line of 
power woodworking tools of the home 
workshop type, grinders, sanders and buf- 
fers, and an oven for plastics. There are 
also tool grinders, a soldering bench, small 
foundry equipment, small looms for weav- 
ing, and space for art work such as oil 
and water color painting, drawing, finger 
painting, and clay modeling. A darkroom 
for amateur photographers will be avail- 
able this fall. 

Typical projects are: modern and an- 
tique furniture repairing; bookcase build- 
ing; boat building; toy making; stationery 
printing; bookbinding; leather purses, book 
covers; table mats; workbenches; drawing 
tables; pottery bowls, vases, and dishes; 
ornamental clay figures; plastic salad sets 
and costume jewelry; silver bracelets and 
rings; wooden salad bowls; polished gem 
stones and mineral samples; coin mounting 
boards; cornices for windows; summer 
camp furniture; gun repairing, and house- 
hold appliance repairing. 


Talents and Friendship Develop 


Instruction follows no regular or or- 
ganized pattern. Usually the parent or 
the child or the family group knows what 
it wants to make and has plans drawn up 
before the evening session starts. The art 
and shop teachers help beginners to for- 
mulate their plans and select materials. 
During the shop hours these teachers cir- 
culate about the room, helping where they 
see that help is needed. 
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It is a most interesting experience to 
watch children teaching parents how to 
use tools and machines, to see the looks of 
pride on their earnest faces, to see the 
surprise of the parents. Some parents come 
without any idea of what they want to 
make and profess that they can’t do any- 
thing and never have done anything with 
tools but would like to try. In all but 
very few special cases they find that they 
have hidden talent and become very en- 
thusiastic workers. Most beginners in the 
parents’ group are found to be typical 
perfectionists who seemingly enjoy pushing 
themselves to the limit to turn out flaw- 
less work. All take great pride in ex- 
hibiting their finished products to the 
teachers and the other parents. 

By the end of the season practically ev- 
ery person—teachers, parents, and children 
alike—has voluntarily spoken to one of the 
teachers personally to express pleasure in 
the experience. Many fathers say that 
they have enjoyed immensely working 
with their children and that they have 
learned more about their children and 
have become better acquainted with them 
than they possibly could have by any 
other means. The teachers observe that 
neighbors and families get better ac- 
quainted and develop new respect for each 
other when they see what others can do. 
Many new friendships have been developed 
in the shop nights. 

Plans for the future include a broaden- 
ing of the program to use the facilities of 
the whole school to take care of more of 
the interests of the patrons. The new 
program will include, perhaps, discussion 
groups for those interested, gymnasium 
work, folk dancing, square dancing, lan- 
guage study, home economics activities 
such as cooking and sewing, a parents’ and 
children’s band, and a little theatre group. 
If the success of the shop night is any 
indication, the new program should create 
a sensation. 
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By ELIZABETH N. CASTLE 
and MARIA P. WIENCKE 


When Parents and Teachers 


A different kind of parent-teacher meeting 
that brought satisfactions to both parents and 
teachers is described by Miss Castle and Miss 
Wiencke, kindergarten and first grade teach- 
ers in the McCaskill Training School, Su- 
perior State Teachers College, Superior, Wis- 
consin. 


ARENTS KNOW MORE than they are 
} gpttmbasie to expressing. When the 

teacher can gain their confidence she 
will find the gold mine of understanding 
she has sought for so long. 

Several of our parents came to us and 
asked if we could have an evening meeting 
so that the fathers as well as the mothers 
could attend. We decided that a joint 
meeting of our kindergarten and first 
grade parents would not only answer this 
need but would aid in solving future 
problems. It would also help the parents 
to understand the transition period from 
kindergarten to first grade. 

Three mothers from each room came to 
school to discuss plans for an evening meet- 
ing. The committee decided that some 
time should be spent socially whereby the 
parents from the two rooms could become 
better acquainted. It was also decided 
that there should be something really edu- 
cational to help them gain a better knowl- 
edge of the school and what it does. We 
were interested in drawing them out in 
regard to their needs and they were just 
as interested in knowing what we thought 
in regard to our problems. 

The great driving power for the affair 
was inspired by the parents. One of them 
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suggested an educational mixer based upon 
questions submitted by all the parents, 
They would be typed on different colored 
papers and passed around. The parents 
would form into groups according to the 
color of paper received, discuss their ques- 
tions and then all come together for a 
final round-table discussion. 

Could anyone improve upon this idea? 
Doesn’t this get the parents’ interest? 
Doesn’t it show that teachers want ques- 
tions from the home? Naturally, parents 
will come if their questions are going to 
be discussed. We decided to use every 
question no matter if it were serious or if 
it seemed superficial. 

The actual preparation for the meeting 
gave many experiences for real cooperation. 
The parents planned the social part of the 
evening—the food, decorations, and table 
setting. It was decided that in order to 
make every parent in the two rooms be an 
integral part of the mixer, each would be 
asked to contribute a dime to the silver 
offering on the coffee table to help pay the 
expenses. 

We drafted the following invitation and 
sent it home by the children: 


Dear Parents: 

Friday evening, March 16, at 8:00 P. M., 
there will be a joint meeting of the parents 
and teachers of the kindergarten and first grade. 
This is especially designed so that both fathers 
and mothers may have an opportunity to visit 
our school. The program for this evening is as 
follows: 


8:00-8:30 Educational mixer based on ques- 


tions the parents submit 
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8:50-9:00 


Group discussion of the ques- 
tions, led by the teachers 
Social hour, refreshments and 
informal visiting in your child’s 
room. 

In making this meeting successful, we would 
appreciate it if you would send to us any 
questions which you have concerning your 
child’s education and behavior. These will be 


used as a basis for our discussion. 


9:00-10:00 


After the return of the questions, we 
classified them into four categories and 
typed them on four colors of paper: ques- 
tions On emotional reactions, on social reac- 
tions, on health, and on techniques and the 
building of skills. 

We included our student teachers as 
hostesses. This would aid them in learn- 
ing how to conduct meetings in their own 
teaching situations, giving them added poise 
and self-assurance. The cooperation of 
parents, teachers, and student teachers cre- 
ated a closer unity and gave each more 
regard for the other’s contributions. By 
actually doing the work, they felt that 
the meeting was really theirs. 

The mixer was held in the kindergarten 
and first grade rooms. Eighty-five per 
cent of the parents attended. We gath- 
ered about the cheery fire in the fireplace 
where each one drew a colored slip of 
paper, and the mixer began. The four 
groups met in the two rooms. By dividing 
into small groups, the conversation was 
more intimate and opinions were expressed 
more freely. Each question was important 
and was so regarded. The questions speak 
for themselves. 


Questions on Emotional Reactions 

Is a five- or six-year-old child old enough to 
see a Walt Disney film? 

Suppose a child likes to rock in a rocking 
chair and sing in rhythm to the rocking. Can 
the constant use of this habit be conducive to 
idleness and stereotyped thinking? 

If a child is strongwilled because of self- 
confidence and self-reliance, how can he be 
trained to be less bossy and yet retain the quick 
response? 
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How can we at home and at school help the 
child gain self-confidence? 

Why does a child express fear for what will 
happen in the near future? 

“{ can’t” is my problem. I would like some 
suggestions. 

Should children be allowed to argue? 

Should a child be scolded privately, before 
other children, or before adults? 

Should a parent ever “give in” to teasing? 
Should teasing be allowed? 


Questions on Social Relations 


Is it necessary for a busy parent to stop all 
work and devote a special time to the children 
each day? 

Should a father put a child to bed at night 
and be partly responsible for bedtime care, 
such as prayers? 

Is it better for a child to play with children 
who are ill mannered than it is to play with 
no children at all? 

Should a child be free to do as he wishes 
if he hurts no one and if he is not destructive? 
If he is in his own room or place assigned to 
him, for instance, can he yell, run, use the 
play chairs for games? Is there an advantage 
in freedom (complete) ? 

How can we avoid making our children 
“soft” and unprepared for the knocks of life? 
Apparently children who have had the fewest 
advantages learn earlier to care for themselves; 
at least they are often more self-reliant and 
ready to grasp opportunities as they come. 

Should the question, “What will so and so 
think of you?” or, “What will the neighbors 
say?” be used to check wrongdoing? Should 
a young child be conscious of the opinions of 
others? 

Are bribes ever permissible to persuade the 
child to do something at a certain time? 

How can trading and bartering be stopped? 
My child brings home things each day that 
he says another child gave him. 

How can I make my child play with more 
children rather than stay closely in one clique? 

How long should it take for a child to come 
home from school? Is it all right if he plays 
along the way, or stops to see friends? What 
can be done about it? How can I discourage 
tattling? 


Questions on Health 


Is a closer correlation between home and 
school possible regarding health habits? 
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Should children be encouraged at school by 
means of charts, honorary clubs, and awards 
to brush their teeth, eat a balanced diet, go 
to bed at eight o'clock, keep their room 
straightened, rinse out their own stockings? 

Is it a good idea to put fingernail polish 
on children, perhaps in play, but then leave 
it on a few days? 

Should a girl be encouraged to choose which 
dress she should wear, or should a boy choose 
his shirt or sweater? 

At what age should a child begin to do 
chores around the house? 

How often should a child take a rest during 
the day? Should every kindergarten child take 
a nap? How should we manage it? 

How many hours of sleep should children 
have? How can we get them to go to bed? 

The children in the kindergarten have a 
lunch at school. Should this be continued in 
the first grade? 

How can we make children eat the food 
we have prepared and know that it is good 
for them? 

How can we help our children overcome 
nervous habits such as nail biting, finger suck- 
ing, lip biting, twitching? 


Questions on Techniques and Building Skills 

When a child wants to learn to read, is it 
advisable to help him, or should he wait until 
he is in the first grade? Does the same apply 
to numbers and the alphabet? 

Why shouldn’t there be more taught about 
numbers in the first grade? 

How can I encourage an interest in free 
drawing and painting? My child likes to color 
in books but lacks the self confidence to attack 
an original piece of work. 

Is a closer correlation between home and 
school possible concerning work habits? 

Is it a good idea to try purposely to develop 
a child’s imagination? Is it necessary? How 
can it be developed? 

Which is easier for a child—to listen to ex- 
planations or reasons for a certain duty, or the 
simple command to do it? Is not less talking 
better for everyone involved? 

Forgetfulness seems common to children of 
this age. What can be done about it? 


) or good citizenship comes 





Why is manuscript writing taught in first 
grade? 

Should my child take music lessons, dancing 
lessons? 

How can I interest my child in wanting to 
read? 

How long should a child of six be able to 
concentrate on any problem suitable to his in- 
dividual interest and understanding? 

What are some of the suggestions for im- 
proving the report cards? 

The entire group met together again 
following the small group discussions. We 
acted as coordinators and each chose one 
question upon which we talked to all of 
the parents. Then the floor was opened 
for any further questions pertaining to 
the educational mixer. “The conversation 
was indeed alive as the group consisted of 
lawyers, school teachers, ministers, ship- 
yard workers, industrialists. It was as 
heterogeneous a group as are their young- 
sters in our rooms. 

The social hour continued around the 
coffee table. The parents took their lunch 
into the respective rooms of their children 
and met with us and our student teachers. 
This gave them an opportunity to talk 
more personally with us. The displays in 
the rooms helped the parents understand 
how their children are being taught, 
through actual experiences, to be good citi- 
zens and to live democratically. 

Such a meeting gave the parents a real 
insight into what the children are expe- 
riencing. They see why their children 
discuss the things they do, and so help to 
broaden their concepts. The parents felt 
through our meeting the importance of a 
close unity between home and school and 
what an integral part they shared in the 
process. Through cooperative relation- 
ships, mixers can be fun and educational. 


. 


“not from a course but from a teacher, 


not from a curriculum but from a human soul.”—JacquEs BarRzuN in The 


Teacher in America. 
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By RUTH KEARNS 


Illustrated by MRS. BENJAMIN HARRIS 


Exhibit Cases as Visual Aids 


The parents take the initiative in providing 
unique visual aids for the Hubbard Woods 
School in Winnetka, Illinois. Miss Kearns, 
a teacher in the school, tells about the exhibit 
cases, and Mrs. Harris, a participating parent, 
illustrates their contents. 


HE THOUSANDS OF MEN, WOMEN 

AND CHILDREN who annually attend 

the public and semi-public museums 
and art institutes throughout the world 
are testimony to the interest there is in 
visual education. Through frequent visits 
one is permitted to travel into the hinder- 
most lands and into the most sacred tem- 
ples of worship. 

Municipal museums have assisted the 
schools through their loan collections. 
These collections cover a wide variety of 
subjects and are housed in well-constructed 
cases which permit them to be transported 
many times without injury to the subject 
matter or case. The loans are for long or 
short periods of time, depending upon the 
subject. Many schools lying within close 
radius of the museums depend solely upon 
the loan collections for their visual aid 
materials. 

In every school, however, there is usually 
a nook or corner by which the children 
pass on their way to classes. In many of 
these nooks cupboards are built which 
make excellent spots for permanent ex- 
hibit cases for visual aids of purely local 
interest. (The word permanent applies to 
the cupboard and not to the exhibit.) 

Usually exhibits in schools are put up 
once or twice a year to display the chil- 
dren’s work. The community is invited 
to the school to see the exhibits and then 
they gradually disappear from the class- 
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room and hall. Sometimes the very fine 
specimens are left for a longer period. 
This tends to magnify the native ability 
of individuals when really less attractive 
objects might indicate more actual effort 
and effective learning. 

The school exhibits which we are in- 
terested in are those concealed within the 
community. Nearly every community has 
resources never used by the schools, prin- 
cipally because the schools have never at- 
tempted to uncover them. Most people 
are happy to share their hobbies, collec- 
tions, and odd pieces if they know that 
proper care will be taken in handling and 
displaying them. 

In our particular schools a survey was 
made years ago of available materials, suit- 
able for exhibit purpose and of interest to 
children. One public-spirited individual 
—a parent—assumed responsibility for 
collecting, listing and displaying the loan 
collections. They were usually exhibits 
pertaining to other countries and gave the 
children an opportunity to see at close 
range the costumes, art objects and many 
times the living conditions of peoples in 
the far corners of the earth. Insurance 
was taken to cover the loan collections 
while they were in the schools. 

After a period of time each school as- 
sumed the responsibility for its own ex- 
hibits and the parent-teacher association 
in each school chose an exhibit chairman 
as a member of its board. 

In our school the front hall cases, which 
look very much like the traditional closed 
cupboard, had their wooden doors replaced 
by glass ones. The cases and shelves were 
lined with inexpensive monks cloth. When 
an exhibit is to be arranged, a notice is 
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sent from room to room announcing the 
time that the articles will be received. An 
adult. usually the exhibit chairman, lists 
in a small book each article brought, with 
the child’s name and the teacher’s name— 
the latter for convenience in returning the 
articles when the exhibit is disassembled. 
The children take their contributions di- 
rectly to the chairman who, with the as- 
sistance of upper grade children, arranges 
them attractively, labeling each article 
with the child’s name and some interesting 
comment. Oftentimes clever backgrounds 
are sketched on brown wrapping paper 
and thumbtacked over the monks cloth 
to enhance the interest of the exhibit. 

After the exhibits are arranged the glass 
indicates the interest because finger 
smudges appear at all levels, showing that 
children of all ages as well as adults have 
tried to point out their particular object 
of interest to a neighbor observer. 


What Has Been Exhibited 


Since gardening has become a necessity 
many children take part in the family en- 
terprise or have plots of their own. So, 
early in the fall, the children bring con- 
tributions for a garden exhibit. Sometimes 
they are fresh vegetables and fruits ar- 
ranged on a table in the front hall. Canned 
fruits and vegetables are placed in the 
cases and appropriately labeled so that all 
may see and appreciate them. 

Children love to share their favorite 
pets with others and are encouraged to do 
so through the exhibit. The small pets 
such as fish, turtles, snails and _polliwogs 
are put into an improvised circus cage— 
the same table used previously for the 
garden exhibit but with uprights nailed 
to the corners, a roof of wrapping paper, 
bars of green and red crepe paper tacked 
down the front and sides. Huge wheels 
to give the circus wagon effect are painted 
on the wrapping paper that covers the 
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table legs. Larger pets such as rabbits are 
brought in their own cages and have a 
special place in the exhibit. 

Children collect, as anyone knows who 
has ever shared the secrets of a small boy’s 
trouser pockets. Sometimes these collec- 
tions are shared with others through the 
exhibit cases and tables. If the collections 
or hobbies are of interest to the entire 
family they arrange the exhibit and often 
add interesting memos on how the collec- 
tion or hobby commenced. These memos 
give others ideas for starting equally fas- 
cinating collections. 

One boy who was very dexterous with 
his fingers made excellent airplane models. 
He had a one-man exhibit. The models 
were hung with fine thread from the roof 
of the case, and wrapping paper painted 
blue made a very attractive sky back- 
ground. The prestige and self-respect this 
boy gained are not to be passed over light- 
ly when considering exhibits and their 
contributions to school life. 

The Halloween cases are the delight of 
all the children. The youngsters are en- 
couraged to use their ingenuity in carving 
the pumpkins. They are usually carved 
at home, unless some class wishes to do a 
group project. If carved at home they 
are brought to school and carefully placed 
in the cases where corn shocks are scat- 
tered to form an appropriate background. 
The pumpkins take on all types of char- 
acters and are as a rule decorated with 
vegetables and old hats to make them 
ludicrous. 

Along about Christmastime parents are 
thinking of gifts for the children. Some- 
times these gifts are books, so again the 
exhibit functions. Attractive tables are 
prepared to look like bazaar booths, and 
children’s books are displayed. Some 
classes have enjoyed the books particularly 
well and have written reports and drawn 
pictures which are used on the bulletin 
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boards around the school to attract the 
attention of other children and to stimu- 
late interest in reading. When books about 
people from other lands fill the cases, a 
doll or costume to further illustrate the 
country accompanies each book. The book 
exhibits are sponsored by the P.T.A. who 
serves tea to the parents one afternoon 
when the librarian gives thumbnail res- 
umes of many of the books. 

The last few years many parents have 
found that they are quite adequate toy- 
makers. Just after Thanksgiving there is 
an exhibit of toys made for children by 
parents of the school. Many times simple 
directions accompany these toys and the 
children to whom they belong are proud 
to tell how their daddies or mothers made 
the doll or the wagon. Many parents 
visit this particular exhibit to get ideas for 
their own prowess. Sometimes the school 
shop is used in the evening by parents who 
have no tools at home. 

Christmas tree ornaments have been 
scarce the last few years. A large Christ- 
mas tree of green cardboard is placed in 
the front hall. In the cases are samples 
of homemade ornaments and mimeo- 
graphed patterns with directions for mak- 
ing. Children in the classrooms make the 
ornaments and take them to the front hall 
for the cardboard tree and more often than 
not they make the same ornaments for the 
tree at home. The cardboard tree when 
decorated is sent to a settlement house for 
other children to enjoy during the Christ- 
mas season. 

During January and early February large 
quantities of shells arrive from the seashore. 
The children are encouraged to sort and 
classify the collection and then it is 
put into the cases with submarine back- 
grounds. The children enjoy the shells 
and often carry on long discussions as to 
where they came from and how they were 
obtained. 
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Valentine Day again creates an oppor- 
tunity for ingenuity. A large folder is 
placed in the front hall and the children 
are asked to decorate it. Small lace doilies 
and odd bits of wallpaper are available. 
As the children finish one small valentine 
it is pasted on the large one. When com- 
pleted the large one is sent to a children’s 
hospital. Materials are often sent with it 
so that the sick children can make others. 

Along about the spring of the year the 
children have to be cautioned again and 
again about the safety rules of the Village. 
This year the safety exhibit did more 
impressing than all the words. A little 
figure, really a puppet, dressed like a 
gremlin was attached to a cardboard stop- 
and-go sign. He was perched very saucily 
on the top with the red light showing, 
beckoning to some dolls on the street to 
come ahead. A large poster cautioned the 
children not to let the gremlin fool them 
but to wait for the green light before 
crossing the street. 

During the clothing drive one case was 
put to good use. A shelf divided the case 
in half. The upper part was arranged to 
look like most anyone’s attic—toy trunks, 
odd boxes of all shapes and sizes with 
clothing (doll’s) hanging out here and 
there. Cobwebs were drawn on wrapping 
paper and the dormer window looked dusty 
and dirty. The lower part of the case 
was arranged as a modern laundry with 
toy washing machine, clothesline, iron and 
ironing board. In the corner were fresh 
cartons for the clean clothes. One carton 
was correctly wrapped and labeled. The 
children and their parents needed little 
urging to bring in clothes. 

The cases are seldom empty and if they 
are the children are the first to comment 
on the fact that they have not had an 
exhibit lately. Exhibit cases provide many 
interesting learning experiences for both 
children and adults. 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


Strengthening By title this issue states a belief. 
Family Life First, that family life is im- 

portant else it would not be 
receiving consideration, and second, that famiby 
life needs to be strengthened if human welfare 
in an atomic age is to be conserved and 
advanced. 

At no place in the content is family defined, 
but by implication several contributors have 
done so. We believe that any life can be family 
life when entered into by more than one 
person for the purpose of perpetuating life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness of the 
individuals concerned. Sex, number and age 
may be factors, but they are not the important 
ones. We choose to emphasize purpose and 
quality of living together. 

We know that human beings are happiest 
when they live with other people—with “spaces 
in their togetherness.” We know that indi- 
vidual and group development can be ad- 
vanced when certain responsibilities are as- 
sumed, when there is sharing, when there is 
cooperative give-and-take in opinions, love, and 
materials. 

We know that the family as an institution 
in America and over the world is changing, 
and changing rapidly. We have attempted 


- here to analyze some of the forces that have 


brought about this change. We know that 
the family, like the school, has received neg- 
ligible attention to its needs and purposes. We 
also. know that the time has come for every 
individual to assume his public and private 
responsibilities for the maintenance and im- 
provement of family life if we are to build a 
civilization and out of that civilization a cul- 
ture capable of controlling and directing the 
energies man’s ingeniousness has turned loose 
uporr the world. 

To this end we need education of the indi- 
vidual and of the group whether it be biologi- 
cally, economically, socially or politically con- 
ceived. The contributors to this issue have 
dealt with this education—its form and its 
content, its implications and its purposes. For 
the time being we rest our case with you, the 
reader. Tell us wherein we have succeeded or 


failed. 
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News About Schools In 
in Other Lands 


Greece. (From 
“School Notes from 
Overseas,” a bulletin 
of UNRRA.) In a little village called Malani- 
diron live one hundred thirty children of school 
age. Most of them have no shoes, very little 
food and only very ragged clothes. Among the 
nine buildings which have been totally de- 
stroyed is the village school, and even if there 
were a school there is no teacher. So the one 
hundred thirty children have had no school for 
four years, and they can neither read nor write. 


In another little village called Karoutais there 
is not a single house fit to live in, for the vil- 
lage has been burned three times. The people 
crowd into the few rooms they have been able 
to make habitable. Most of them suffer from 
malaria; none of them has shoes or clothes 
except rags, and they are short of food. Among 
the ninety children of school age only thirty 
have ever been to school since the war began 
for Greece on October 28, 1940. 

A village in the north was much luckier 
than the two described above. The schoolhouse 
was intact except for some of the floorboards 
and most of the windows, but all of the furni- 
ture was gone. Here the children go to school 
and are taught as well as possible without pa- 
per, pencils, blackboards, benches, chalk, books 
or slates. The villagers apologize for the dirty 
state of the walls of the school. They have 
not yet been able to obtain limewash and the 
walls are marked with splatterings of blood 
from one day when all the villagers who could 
be caught by a surprise attack were herded into 
the schoolhouse and “‘interrogated” about gue- 
rilla activities. Some thirty-odd people were 
beaten to death on that day with short lengths 
of iron piping. I wondered what it was like 
to sit on the floor repeating one’s alphabet, and 
staring at a father’s or mother’s bloodstains on 
the wall. 

Near the ancient city of Gaza in Palestine is 
Camp Nusirat, a refugee camp which UNRRA 
has been operating since 1944, which houses 
refugees from Greece, Yugoslavia and Poland. 
Of the 8.500 Greeks, half are children under 
eighteen. The head of the faculty of thirty 
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teachers is from Marathocambo, Samos, a grad- 
uate of the University of Athens and an ex- 
superintendent of the schools of his native 
island. At the school over two thousand chil- 
dren of all ages attend classes regularly. They 
are taught not only academic subjects but 
practical navigation, mechanics and related 
subjects. The School News, a_ bi-monthly 
school paper, is published about the life in the 
camp and school. The demand is so great that 
the students have decided to increase its size 
and also to publish it weekly. It encourages 
the existing talent, promotes fellowship and 
understanding, sponsors community life and 
interest. 

In Yugoslavia: The schools are opened as soon 
as possible after an area is liberated. The difh- 
culty in procuring teachers is so great that 
some who were students when the schools were 
closed are now taking over the teaching bur- 
den. The languages taught are English and 
Russian. There are only a few pencils, and 
children bring any kind of paper they can get 
hold ot. Some write on newspaper, leaves torn 
from old books, old wrapping paper and even 
on sticks of wood. They have one small black- 
board. 

In China: In a town in the heart of China 
are schools which go on in spite of war con- 
ditions. The supplies and equipment are very 
cheap, but the schools are clean and very neat. 
The children are eager and well behaved. There 
are doctors to give physical examinations. The 
schools are run on modern ideas although the 
equipment is very inexpensive. The most im- 
pressive thing is that the teachers, like all 
Chinese, really love the children. They show it 
in everything they do, and yet they don’t go 
so far as to spoil them. 

In Czechoslovakia (From the Czechoslovak 
Government Press Bureau, 1790 Broadway, 
New York, 19, N. Y. June 5, 1945. Vol. 5, 
N. 43.) The Czechoslovak Home Service in 
a news broadcast by the Ministry of Education 
announces that regular broadcasts of news and 
instructions to schools will be made daily. Reg- 
ular instruction will be resumed as soon as local 
conditions permit and the necessary measures 
are being taken to ensure at least a reduced 
regular teaching schedule where full regular 
instruction is not possible. Instruction in 
German will cease at once and pupils of Ger- 
man nationality will not be accepted in Czech 
national schools. Teaching will adapt itself 
to new social, national and political conditions. 
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In England. (From U. S. Education News, 
May, 1945.) With the acute shortage of fully 
qualified teachers in Great Britain the Ministry 
of Education has opened at Coventry an emer- 
gency training school to provide sorely needed 
instructors. Girls selected from among war- 
dens in wartime nurseries have started a study 
program of one year’s training for probationary 
assignments in the national schools. Their train- 
ing will continue on a part-time basis and at 
the end of two years more they will become 
full-fledged teachers eligible for promotion. 
Two hundred students are now being given 
free board and lodging and allowances to en- 
able them to devote full time to the liberal 
study program which contains no formal ex- 
aminations, a mimimum of classroom instruc- 
tion, much visiting of schools and practice 
teaching. The students select two subjects 
for speciilization and through tutoring and 
discussion they are expected to become pro- 
ficient to teach in these fields. 


In Mexico. (From a Wallace Thorsen Organ- 
ization News Release.) The government of 
Mexico has embarked upon an intensive cam- 
paign to reduce illiteracy. Fifteen hundred 
public school teachers in the State of Chiapas 
now teach one hundred illiterates a day, in addi- 
tion to their regular duties, without pay. Mil- 
lions of copies of a simple primer which features 
a series of charted picture-syllables taught pho- 
netically are being distributed. Through the 
radio, the press, public speakers, circus-like 
posters and spectacular floats the government is 
telling the people of the great opportunity 
before them. 

One Indian chief in a jungle village issued 
a decree which threatened that every citizen 
between the ages of six and sixty must learn 
to read and write within six months or be 
run out of the village. The largest single 
instruction center in the country is the federal 
penitentiary. Thousands of prisoners are doing 
part of their time in the classroom. “We have 
replaced the rockpile with the classroom,” 
officials say. “Illiteracy will be wiped out here 
within twelve months.” 

One of the toughest problems facing the 
government is adapting instructional methods 
to fifty-two different Indian languages and dia- 
lects. Widespread poverty with its offsprings 
of malnutrition, disease, and overwork seri- 
ously handicap the program, but the govern- 
ment is moving ahead with high courage and 
the hope that illiteracy can be wiped out. 
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Editor, LuVERNE CRABTREE WALKER 


Books FOR CHILDREN ... 








A PRAYER FOR LITTLE THINGS. By 
Eleanor Farjeon. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Orton Jones. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Eighty-five cents. 

And please take care of children who 
Kneel down at night to pray to you. 

Oh, please keep safe the little prayer 
That like the big ones asks your care. 


This is a prayer in verse to care for little 
things—fledglings, seeds, drops of rain, and 
new baby animals—written in the midst of 
wartime England’s black moments. The draw- 
ings are in the same spirit of sweetness and 
simplicity. For children from two to eight. 


THE GULF STREAM. By Ruth Brindze. 
Illustrated by Helene Carter. New York: 
The Vanguard Press. Pp. 63. $2. 


The Gulf Stream won first prize in the 
Children’s Spring Book Festival sponsored by 
the New York Herald Tribune. It’s a thrilling 
book of fact that is stranger than fiction, 
written by a sailing and cruising enthusiast. 
The informational text flows along, carrying 
the reader across the ocean with the warm 
current of the Gulf Stream to England and 
northern Europe and back into history with 
exciting incidents concerning Columbus and 
Benjamin Franklin. The illustrations are beau- 
tiful in design and have an air of mystery 
about them which, like the text, stimulate 
the imagination. For the ten- to thirteen- 
year-olds. 


THE HOUSE OF A HUNDRED WIN- 
DOWS. By Margaret Wise Brown. Cat 
and Architecture by Robert deVeyrac. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Unpaged. 
$1.75. 


Through story and design little children are 
introduced to fourteen famous modern paint- 
ings through the eyes of a cat who sees these 
scenes as he looks out each of the hundred 
windows in the big house. The paintings in- 
clude: “Toilers of the Sea” by Albert Pinkham 
Ryder, “Landscape with Wild Horses” by 
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Carlos Enriquez, “The Skaters” by Jewett 
Campbell, and “Barn Owl” by John James 
Audubon. The House of a Hundred Win- 
dows is Henri Rousseau’s painting, “Medieval 
Castle.” 

Now for questions about the book. Is some 
of the ideational content of the pictures too 
far removed from the young child’s everyday 
world of here and now? Will these pictures 
stir the imagination of the child? Will young 
children be disappointed that there is not more 
about the little black cat? Will they want him 
to belong to someone? Is the ending too 
adultr—‘He could leave The House of a 
Hundred Windows if he wanted to. But 
once he left it he could never come back. The 
door was open. It was up to the cat.” 


FRANKLIN: THE LIFE OF AN OPTIMIST. 
By Andre Maurois. Illustrated by Howard 
Simon. New York: Didier Publishers. Pp. 
80. $2.50. 


Perseverance and optimism—two distinctive- 
ly Franklin traits—color this interesting bio- 
graphical sketch. The author, who is able to 
capture the boy’s point of view, writes a story 
that unfolds naturally and in an absorbing 
manner. The crayon-like drawings help to 
recreate the setting of the story—the thrilling 
time of our early struggle for independence. 
For children from nine to thirteen. 


THE GROCERY MOUSE. By Eleanor 
Clymer. Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. 
New York: Robert M. McBride and Com- 
pany. Pp. 94. $2. 


The Grocery Mouse is a Junior Literary Guild 
selection and is of the same caliber as Miss 
Clymer’s Yard for John and Here Comes Pete. 
This time we go into the land of the fanciful 
and enjoy the adventures of two jolly mice, 
Squeaker and Saltina, who once upon a time 
did a bit of exploring outside their native 
grocery store. The illustrations help to carry 
the good humor of the story. For children 
five to ten. 
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MAGICAL MELONS; MORE STORIES 
ABOUT CADDIE WOODLAWN. By Carol 
Ryrie Brink. Illustrated by Marguerite Da- 
vis, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944, Pp. 193. $2. 

Here are some more escapades of those lively 
Woodlawn children who lived on the Wiscon- 
sin border in 1860. These new stories about 
Caddie’s girlhood again show her capacity for 
adventure. The magical melons were water- 
melons discovered in the barn during a game 
of “I Spy.” The children not only got into the 
melons but into some trouble too. 

The pictures are daintily 1860 but the chil- 
dren are certainly robust! For seven to twelves. 


THE FORGOTTEN FINCA. By Christine 
Von Hagen. Illustrated by Nedda Walker. 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1944. 
Pp. 164. $2.50. 

What is a coffee finca? That is just one 
thing children in the United States will find 
out in reading this delightful book about 





Panama, a country which the author knows 
and loves. The forgotten Finca was discoy- 
ered by Elvia and her friend, Jacinto, who 
planted a secret garden in order to raise money 
to buy the finca. Everyone will wish success 
for this warmhearted, home-loving girl whose 
family lived in a tiny cabin. 

An artistic story, beautifully illustrated. 
For children nine to twelve. 


LAUTARO. By Fernando Alegria. — Illus- 
trated by Juan Oliver. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1944. Pp. 176. $2. 
Translated from the Spanish by Delia Goetz, 

Lautaro is the winning juvenile in the second 
Latin American Literary Prize Competition. 
It is a story of the sixteenth century when the 
Spanish conquerors came to South America and 
invaded Chile. They triumphed over great 
physical hardships of desert and jungle but they 
were stopped by the Araucanians. This cour- 
ageous tribe of Indians was led by the young 
liberator, Lautaro. 


Bulletins AND PAMPHLETS . . . 








THE SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS OF A 
TEACHER. By Frederick J. Gillis, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Boston Public Schools. 
Address Delivered Before the Boston Institute 
for Religious and Social Studies at the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences. Boston, 
Mass.: City of Boston Printing Department. 
Pp. 16. Price not given. 


The teacher who is looking for inspiration 
and uplift will find help in the author’s discus- 
sion of three fundamental spiritual problems 
which he maintains are always present to 
teachers but have been intensified by the war. 
He emphasizes that guidance for today’s 
teacher may be found in the ideals and teach- 


ings of the Great Teacher.—Hannah M. 
Lindahl. 
Editor's Note: Katharine Koch, reading teacher in the 


Mary Phillips School, Mishawaka, Indiana, and Erhel Kawin, 
guidance counselor in the Glencoe, Illinois, public schools, 
are the members of Miss Lindahl’s committee to review bulle- 
tins and pamphlets during 1945-47 
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Editor, HANNAH M. LINDAHL 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS FOR IM- 
PROVING MAJORITY-MINORITY RE- 
LATIONSHIPS. By Ambrose Caliver. Bul- 
letin 1944, No. 2, Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Pp. 64. Fifteen 
cents. 


Granted that education must assume a major 
share of the responsibility for improving human 
relationships through the dissemination of 
knowledge and the development of attitudes 
and habits, what opportunities have been of- 
fered our teachers for learning about racial 
and national minority groups? Basing his 
answer upon an investigation of 1,478 courses 
listed in the catalogues of 262 institutions 
which train large numbers of teachers, the 
author concludes that facilities for inter- 
cultural education offered teachers are very 
inadequate. He cites the need of well-organized 
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material suitable for instruction purposes, es- 
pecially on the elementary and high school 
levels, and makes an urgent plea that studies 
in human relationships be required courses in 
every institution, liberal, technical, or pro- 
fessional.—Katherine Koch. 


WE, THE CHILDREN. Boys and Girls Dis- 
cuss Intercultural Understanding. Edited 
by Ruth Cunningham and Louise C. 
McCue. New York, 19: Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 1697 Broadway, or 
Washington 6, D. C.: Department of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Pp. 32. 
Single copy, twenty-five cents. Reprinted 
from “Educational Leadership,” March 1945. 


In hundreds of candid statements youngsters 
from widely divergent localities express their 
opinions of persons who differ from them in 
color, creed, or nationality. The result is a 
record of crooked thinking and injustice deeply 
disturbing in its educational implications. This 
pamphlet is a “must” for teachers who feel the 
need of planned and organized guidance in 
leading children to better intercultural under- 
standings.—K. K. 


JUVENILE GUIDANCE—A PLAN FOR 
ACTION. By a Special Committee on Ju- 
venile Protection. Chicago, Illinois: Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 600 
South Michigan Boulevard. Pp. 38. No 
price given. 


The responsibility of every character-build- 
ing agency in a community is stressed in this 
booklet. The authors also give specific sug- 
gestions to state and local units for planning a 
program of action to combat juvenile delin- 
quency.—H. M. L. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR EVERYBODY? By 
Maxine Sweezy. Social Studies Pamphlet. 
Washington 6, D. C.: American Association 
of University Women, Pp. 39. Fifteen cents. 


This publication contains a most timely 
presentation of the issues involved in federal 
health insurance. The discussion has two 
leading characteristics: first, careful documen- 
tation with reports of statistical studies and 
surveys; second, clarity and conciseness in 
summarizing the points of advocates and oppo- 
nents of federal health insurance.—H. M. L. 
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ONE-FIFTH OF THE WORLD’S CHIL- 
DREN. Prepared by The United China 
Relief. Advisory Committee on Child Care 
and Development. New York 19: United 
China Relief, 1790 Broadway. Pp. 15. Free. 


Written in simple enough vocabulary to be 
read by sixth grade children, this brief pamph- 
let contains interesting material on the way 
Chinese children live, how they play, what 
they like, their food and clothing, and how 
America helps them through the agencies of 
the United China Relief. The material calls 
attention to likenesses rather than differences 
between Chinese children and American chil- 
dren, thus building a better basis for under- 
standing. An order sheet, accompanying the- 
pamphlet, lists a wealth of material much of 
which will be sent free to teachers—K. K. 


HANDBOOK OF CUMULATIVE REC- 
ORDS. By David Segel and Others. A 
Report of the National Committee on Cu- 
mulative Records, Bulletin 1944, No. 5. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office. Pp. 
104. Twenty cents. 


Today’s increasing emphasis upon the need 
for a thorough study of each child’s growth 
and development makes imperative some kind 
of cumulative record-keeping. Therefore, edu- 
cators will welcome this comprehensive and 
practical treatment of the development and 
use of cumulative records. The appendix with 
its illustrations of cumulative record blanks is 
an excellent feature of the bulletin.—H. M. L. 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR SCHOOL LIS- 
TENING. Selected by the Radio Program 
Listing Service Advisory Committee, Federal 
Radio Education Committee. Washington 
25, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education. Pp. 


10. Price not given. 


For this mimeographed guide to radio pro- 
grams the Committee chose 49 programs which 
qualified as to educational significance, radio 
program quality, and instructional adaptability. 
Information for each program includes title, 
day of week, Eastern War Time, and network. 
Space is provided for filling in local time and 
the local station carrying the program. In- 
cluded, also, are recommended grade levels. 
Although the programs listed are as of Feb- 
ruary 1945, teachers will find this a useful 


guide.—K. K. 








SCHOOL LIBRARIES FOR TODAY AND 
TOMORROW. Prepared by the Committees 
on Post-war Planning of the American Li- 
brary Association, the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People, and the 
American Association of School Librarians. 
Chicago, Illinois: American Library Associa- 
tion. Pp. 43. $1. 


This concisely written and authoritative 
handbook sets up minimum requirements for 
school libraries. It should serve as useful 
criteria for evaluating libraries already estab- 
lished and as a helpful guide in planning new 
school libraries.—K. K. 


FIBERS. Prepared by E. L. Palmer and Others. 
Cornell Rural School Leaflet, Vol. 38, No. 2. 
November 1944. Ithaca, New York: New 
York State College of Agriculture at Cor- 
nell University. Pp. 32. Price not given. 


This pamphlet affords many practical and 
useful items of information concerning plant, 
animal, and synthetic fibers. It deals with 
such subjects as the sources of fibers, their 
care and the removal of stains, causes of de- 
terioration, and so on. The Cornell Rural 
School Leaflets are useful source books for 
teachers and interesting material for children. 


—K. K. 


COVER. Prepared by F. L. Palmer and Others. 
Cornell Rural School Leaflet, Vol. 38, No. 4, 
Spring 1945. Ithaca, New York: New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University. Pp. 32. Price not given. 





The clever and humorous cartoons which 
repeat the message of the facing pages give 
added emphasis to worthwhile facts contained 
in this pamphlet. It furnishes especially val- 
uable material for pupils in rural schools but 
contains much information to interest any 
elementary science group.—K. K. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALSHIP—PLANNING THE FUTURE. 
By Lester J. Nielson and Others. Washington 
6, D. C.: Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Pp. 16, 
Free, 


This little pamphlet succinctly points out 
that if principalship is to be a position of 
educational leadership, principals must be care- 
fully selected, thoroughly prepared, and _ pro- 
fessionally challenged.—H. M. L. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ OPINIONS ON 
COMPULSORY YOUTH PROGRAMS. 
Research Bulletin, Vol. XXII, No. 4. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Pp. 37. 
Twenty-five cents. 


Opinions of about 1300 school administra- 
tors on the desirability of establishing a more 
extensive preparedness program than in pre- 
war years, and their reactions to three general 
types of youth programs are summarized in 
this report. The wide divergence of the opin- 
ions indicates the complexity of this problem. 


—H. M. L. 


In My Father’s House 


(Continued from page 79) 


Frantic pressures and absorbing anxieties 
make living a bleak experience for many people 
these days. Fewer and fewer of us are taking 
time to have and to savor bright moments that 
would help us to keep our faith in goodness 
and beauty and truth. It still "restoreth the 
soul” to “walk in green pastures.” Have we 
forgotten how to plan for the things families 
used to do together—the picnics in the park 
under the trees, the rides down the river, the 
walks in the country when tired eyes were lifted 
to the hills and tired hearts found peace in the 
security of nature? To plan for such shared 
experiences is to plan for the translation of 
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learning into life, It is only through such 
experiences that real security comes. 

It is no mean task for a family to organize 
itself so that every family member gains stead- 
ily in his power to understand and appreciate 
the culture to which he belongs, through the 
everyday home experiences which reflect that 
culture. Over and over again, however, people 
have shown themselves able and willing to meet 
the responsibilities of democratic citizenship. 
One of the first and most important of these is 
our responsibility for making each home a 
“house of many mansions” in which the mean- 
ings of life become increasingly clear. 
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By MARY E. LEEPER 


News HERE AND THERE 








New A.C.E. Branches 


Wilmington Association for Childhood Education, 
Delaware 

Kindergarten-Primary Club at State Teachers College, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


Post-war Study Grants 


From Patty Smith Hill of New York City 
the Association for Childhood Education has 
received $3000, to be used for post-war study 
grants for teachers from formerly occupied 
countries. These scholarships are available to 
young men or women who have been leaders 
in their own communities through teaching 
successfully in schools of recognized status 
and who expect to work with children of ele- 
mentary school age when they return to their 
own countries. Many of these teachers have 
been unable to take refresher work in their 
own lands because of enemy occupation, the 
curtailment of educational opportunities, and 
pressures that have forced them into other lines 
of work. It js felt that study grants to such 
teachers will not only help them ,t0 recovery 
but will be of great benefit to teachers in the 
United States who are fortunate enough to 
contact them and thus have enriching ex- 
periences. 

Elizabeth Neterer, A.C.E. vice-president rep- 
resenting primary, has explored during the 
summer the possibilities for the use of the 
Patty Smith Hill Fund and for other funds 
that may be given for this purpose and hopes 
to announce plans soon. 

This is Miss Hill’s third gift to the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education. Those made 
in preceding years were used for scholarships 
in this country and for assisting in the work 
of the Manhattanville Nursery Association. An 
account of the work done in 1944-45 appears 
in the 1945 Yearbook to be sent to members 
and branches in October. 


Legislation 


Federal Aid to Education. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has concluded 


hearings on the Thomas-Hill bill, $.181, and 
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on the Mead-Aiken bill, $.717, and the House 
Committee on Education has considered Con- 
gressman Ramspeck’s H.R.1296, companion of 
S. 181. No decisions have been reached. 

School Lunch. On June 4, 1945, Congress- 
man Flannaghan introduced in the House a 
new bill to provide a permanent school lunch 
program. This bill, H.R.3370, is a revised 
form of H.R.3143, introduced May 7, 1945, 
by Mr. Flannaghan, and replaces that bill. 

Maternal and Child Welfare. A ten-year 
program of expanded federal-state maternal 
and child health and welfare services available 
to all mothers and children who wish to use 
them was proposed in a bill introduced in the 
Senate July 26, 1945, by Senators Pepper, 
Walsh, Thomas, Hill, Chavez, Tunnell, Guffey, 
LaFollette, Aiken and Morse. The bill, which 
authorizes the appropriation of $100,000,000 
for the first year, would provide complete 
maternity care, including prenatal and _ post- 
natal service, to all mothers “who elect to 
participate in the benefits of the program.” It 
would also provide preventive, curative and 
corrective services for children in home, clinic 
and school, and would expand medical pro- 
grams for crippled and other physically handi- 
capped children as well as welfare programs 
designed to curb child delinquency. The fed- 
eral administrative agency would be the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. The bill, known as §$.1318, has been 
referred to the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor. Copies for study may be secured 
by writing to Senator Claude Pepper, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Educational and Cultural Or ganization 
of the United Nations 


The British government has called a United 
Nations Conference in London on November 
1, 1945, to prepare the constitution for an 
educational and cultural organization of the 
United Nations. It is planned that this or- 
ganization will work with the Social and Eco- 
nomic Council as set up under the United 
Nations Charter. 
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correlated materials for 
Health and Personal Development - Social Studies - Numbers 














- Basic Reading - 











Learning to Read = 
and Reading to Learn 


go along together 
when you use 


THE CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION SERIES | 


William S. Gray, Director 





Science 


Write for information 


Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY wxrc sso 


NEWS NOTES 


On July 31, 1945, the Department of State 
in Washington released the draft proposals 
for such an organization as approved by the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Education 
in London. The State Department urges 
immediate and widespread study and discus- 
sion of these proposals which represent the 
combined work of the State Department and 
American educational, labor and civic leaders 
who are interested in an international office of 
education. They are an important step to- 
ward “the attainment of international security 
and peace and to advance the welfare of the 
peoples of the world.” 

The constitution that is agreed upon in 
London will bs submitted to the Senate of the 
United States for ratification, much in the 
manner of the United Nations Charter pre- 
pared at San Francisco. 

Copies of the draft proposals may be se- 
cured from the Publications Division, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C., or from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Library of Congress and 
Children’s Literature 


In the spring of 1944 a group of members 
of the Association for Childhood Education 
representing several different states visited the 
Library of Congress to learn what services 
were furnished that were of special interest to 
members of the Association and to others con- 
cerned with children and children’s literature. 
In reporting to the main body, this small group 
stated that there was no consultant on chil- 
dren’s literature at the Library of Congress. 
They recommended that efforts be made to add 
such a person to the library staff and that the 
possibilities of such an appointment and _ its 
possible service to the country be studied. 
They believe that comprehensive services in 
the Library of Congress would be a first step 
toward widespread knowledge of one funda- 
mental cultural and educational aspect of our 
democracy—children’s literature. 


Exploratory and informal discussions were 
held during the year and a report was made 
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A Natural Combination! 


JUDY PUZZLE INLAYS in the lovable 


WALT DISNEY characters 





THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH 
MINNEAPOLIS Re MINNESOTA 


OCTOBER 1945 
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Two Stein Books 


Kindergarten-Primary Grades 


27 Songs—Rhythms— Story Plays 


By Kay and Howard Stein 


SONGS—Circus, Steam Shovel, other hard- 
to-find subjects. 
STORY PLAYS — including Rabbit and 
Turtle Race. 
RHYTHMS—tuneful, short, simplest accom- 
paniments. 

Postpaid $1.10 


16 Rhythms and Story Plays 


By Howard Stein 


STORY PLAYS—gay, serious, awkward, 
graceful moods. 
RHYTHMS—skips, runs, other easy-to-play 
activities. 
Postpaid 85c 
Both Postpaid $1.80, Direct From 


HOWARD STEIN 


743 E. Lexington Blvd. Dept. B, 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 











PATTY 
H ILL 


PRIMARY GRADE AND 
ORIGINAL AND IMPROVED 


KINDERGARTEN 
FLOOR BLOCKS 


Hill Blocks are easily assembled and 
have no joints to be affected by at- 
mospheric changes. Plan now to in- 
vest budget surpluses in this unsur- 
passed equipment. If you haven't 
already done so, write for descriptive 
catalog immediately. 


©. SCHOENHUT, INC. 
2046 Castor Ave., Phila. 34, Pa. 








— Fifteen Tunes for Fridays b 


by 
MARY JARMAN NELSON 
author of “FUN WITH MUSIC” 

All about five young people who went to music 
class on Fridays. The songs they sang, the first piano 
tunes they played, their rhythmic activities, and how 
they learned to make their own music. 

Excellent reading readiness material for children 
under eight. Lively and humorous comments by 
author to guide the teacher or parent. 

GAY PICTURES THROUGHOUT 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


CREATIVE MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


160 West Seventy-Third Street 
New York 23, N.Y. 








NEWS NOTES 


(Continued from page 102.) 
to the Executive Board in May by Catherine © 
Cate Coblentz, a member of the A.C.E. and a_ 
writer of books for children. Following this a_ 
joint committee was formed by the American” 
Association of University Women and _ the | 
Association for Childhood Education to, in the~ 
words of the 1945-47 Plan of Action under 
Resolution V, “continue efforts until a con- 
sultant in children’s literature is added to the 
staff of the Library, of Congress in Washing- 


%» 


ton.” Members of the joint committee are: 


Catherine Cate Coblentz, chairman, 2737 Macomb 4 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. ‘ 

May Hill Arbuthnot, Western Reserve University, 7 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Delia Goetz, 3136 Dumbarton Ave., N. W., Washing- 4 
ton, D.C. : 

Mrs. Malbone Graham, 221 21st Place, Santa Monica, 
California 


It is believed that all groups interested in | 
children’s reading and in general cultural de- 
velopment within the United States will sup- | 
port this proposal for broadening fundamental | 
services of the Library of Congress. 


At Western Reserve University 
Announcement has been made that a merger | 
of Western Reserve University’s school of 
education with Flora Stone Mather College, the 
university’s liberal arts college for women, } 
becomes effective this fall. There will be no 
reduction in professional courses or faculty — 
members and the public schools will continue | 
to be used as laboratories for those preparing 
to teach. Preparation will be offered for 
teaching in nursery schools and in elementary | 
and high schools. May Hill Arbuthnot will 


continue as professor of education. 
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